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Topics of the Week. 


It is doubtful if there is another English author so 
warmly praised by his contemporaries and so magnifi- 
cently eulogized by his immediate successors who has 
80 completely passed from the stage of even intellect- 
ual popularity as has Tobias Smollett. We have been 
assured time and time again that Smollett was a clas- 
sic, and yet so far as we have been able to learn there 
is to-day no uniform edition of his works in print, and 
the older issues have long since gone out and become 
costly and rare. In view of these facts, the announce- 
ment of Charles Scribner’s Sons of “ The Works of 
Tobias Smollett”’ should interest many people. The 
text is offered complete and unabridged, and has been 
edited by. William Ernest Henley, who has also con- 
tributed a valuable biographical and critical essay. 
Each of the twelve volumes contains an engraved 
frontispiece, and is printed on special hand-made paper. 

——————$— 
The task of preparing for the press the edition of 
the “ Judicial Decisions of John Marshall,” which G. P. 
Putnam's Sons have for some time had in preparation, 
has been placed in the hands of Mr. Joseph P. Cotton, 
Jr., of the New York bar. Mr. Cotton holds the degree 
of A. M. from Harvard and of LL. B, from the Har- 
* «vard Law School. He was formerly editor in chief of 
The Harvard Law Review. Under the present plan the 
work is to be comprised in two volumes, These vol- 
umes will present the twenty decisions of Justice Mar- 
shall which had to do with the Constitutional issues, 
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the Constitution. The work will include a critical 
study of Marshall’s contributions to American Consti- 
tutional law and an analysis of the purport, character, 
and final effect of each of the decisions presented. The 
set will be included in the series 
Fathers of the Republic. 


For several reasons ‘Chinese Mother Goose 


Rhymes,” by Prof. Isaac Taylor Headland of Pekfng | 


University, 
China ”’ published since the beginning of the Boxer out- 
break. More than anything else, it shows the forma- 
tive influences of the Chinese child’s mind, and the as- 
tonishing thing about it is that these influences differ 


is one of the more important books “on 


very little in fact from those which affect the child of | 


the Occident. Before returning to his post Prof. Head- 


land left in the hands of his publishers, the Fleming | 


H. Revell Company, the manuscript of his new book, 
“The Chinese Boy and Girl,’’ which will be published 
in the early Fall. It gives, as it were, from the point 
of view of the student of child life, a description of 
games, toys, shows, and entertainments, and, 
illustrated, like the former volume, from actual photo- 
graphs, is sure to be a valuable contribution to the 
folk-lore of the Middle Kingdom. 


We are informed that Tolstoi’s new book, 
Right 7’ will be published in America and England 
before it is in Russia, although there are several type- 
written copies of the manuscript in the hands of the 


author’s friends from which extracts have been read in | 


public. Not long ago the Countess Tolstoi read a por- 
tion ef the novel to an audience in Moscow in aid of 
charity. Should the book be published as above indi- 
cated, it will, of course, have the benefit of the Inter- 
national Copyright law, and there will be no pirated 
editions here until the work makes its appearance in a 
country not covered by the measure. “Who Is 
Right?” is, in the first place, the story of a young girl 
belonging to the Russian aristocracy who, brought into 
relations with the peasantry, learns to appreciate their 
positon and refuses to return to her useless idle life 
at home when she can form a part of the great human- 
izing movement which is now going on in Russia. In 
the second place, it is a forensic of this mcvement, and 
through the dialogue and the discussions carried on be- 
tween the characters in the story the reader has the 
social and economic system of rural Russia laid bare 
before him. 


The Palestine of early Christianity has been brought 
forward to furnish the scene, action, and dramatis 
personae of a new historical novel, which will be pre- 
sented early in May by the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, with elaborate illustrations by T. De Thulstrup, 
Its title is “ Tarry Thou Till I Come.” The period 
covered extends from the time of the crucifixion to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, revealing the struggles be- 
tween the Romans and the Jews, which finally ended in 
the overthrow and the dispersion of the Jewish nation. 
The time and place of the story have before al- 
lured historical novelists, but, unlike certain of his 
predecessors in the same field, the author of “ Tarry 
Thou Till, Come” is said to have gone to original 
sources, as far as possible, for his facts and color. The 
book is written by George Croly, and considerable sig- 
nificance may be attached to the fact that the well- 
known author of “ Ben-Hur” has contributed an in- 
troduction to it. 





Many readers of history and historians as well 
have supposed that the great Armada was Philip of. 
Spain’s last attempt to bring back England into the Ro- 
man Catholic fold." He had already exhausted almost 
every expedient “from marriage to murder.” As a 
matter of fact, down to the closing days of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, the Spaniards, by conspiracy and intrigue, kept 
up the struggle for Roman Catholic supremacy. Martin 
Hume, author of “ The Great Lord Burghley” and 
“The Spanish People,” has been able to throw consid- 
erable light upon this hitherto unwritten page of Eng- 
lish history through his researches in Spanish archives 
and English State papers. What he has discovered is 
revealed in a work entitled “ Treason and Plot,” whicti 
will shortly come from the press of D. Appleton & Co. 





The perennial fantasy of being shocked at the 
American language as Bhe is printed in our daily news- 
papers is once moré agitating the brains of the editors 
of certaftr lite: journals of London. They deplore 
the fact that even ‘somé English papers have so far 
forgotten their dignity’asto spell “labour, labor,” and 
words ending in “ ise, ize,” while they are in moment- 
ary fear that “ “jail” may, unless the “ American habit ” 
be checked in time, shortly take the place of “ gaol” 

in the imprints of Great Britain, It is not aur purpose 
to mitigate this fear in any particular, It will pass 
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TWENTY PAGES, 
NEW YORK’S OLD FRONTIER. 


A History of Its Wars with Indians and To- 
ties, Its Early Missionaries, Land 
Titles and Pioneers." 


| 
| 
| 
Reviewed for THe New York Tip SATURDAY REVIzW by 
The Hon. Ellis H. 


Treasurer of the United States: Author I I nti and the 


Growth ft pir § t for Mar 


Roberts, 


I Che ica H 
As the old New York frontier our author treats the 
| region of the Susquehanna, of its head waters and its 
| affluents. He accepts the statement in a letter ‘to the 
Council of Safety from the inhabitants of Harpersfield 
| in 1777, that they and the 
were “ 


neighboring settlements 
and that there 
was ‘‘ not a man on the outside of us but such as have 
taken protection of Brant.” The treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix in 1768 had indeed drawn the line of property 
southward from that point along the Unadilla, strik- 
ing the Susquehanna just east of the junction of the 
two rivers. 


the entire frontier of the State,” 


The country north of the Mohawk is left apart, with 
Lake George, and the paths which the [Iroquois had 
trod to the St. Lawrence in their raids against Mon- 
treal. It would have been possible to take in Sara- 
toga, destroyed in 1745, but again growing to give 
name to the scene of Burgoyne’s surrender in 1777, 
and also the neighborhood of Fort Stanwix, a point of 
British power since 1744. 
a trading post in 1722, and destroyed by Montcalm in 
1756, had faded, and the Iroquois had become its mas- 
ters in time to use it as a rallying centre in St. Leger’s 
advance. The fort at Niagara built by La Salle, aban- 
doned by Denonville in 1697, rebuilt in 1726, was sur- 
rendered by the French to Sir William Johnson in 
1759, and was one of the latest of the American forts 
given up by the British after the Revolution. 

While one looks upon the Hudson and the Mohawk 
as the vertebral column of New York, he can well ap- 
preciate the claim of-Otsego Lake and the Susque- 
hanna as the old frontier. Mr. Halsey states that he 
was born and_-reared in Unadilla, and began a local 
history to serve as an introduction to reminiscences 
written by his father. The more general parts of that 
material constitute this volume, The reader can well 
understand how the author in that charming valley 
was possessed of the spirit of Naaman to ask: “ Are 
not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel?” For surely the Una- 
dilla and the Susquehanna are goodly rivers, and stir- 
ring events have made them and their connecting wa- 
ters worthy of commemoration. 

No one can study any part of the early history of 
New York without discussing the character and the 
achievements of the red men who first made it an 
Empire State. Mr. Halsey in a brief but comprehen- 
sive chapter recognizes their sagacity, their love of 
liberty, their wise statecraft, their prowess in war, 
and their advance in the arts of peace. They were in 
the way of the white man, and conflict was inevitable, 
bringing out the worst qualities of both, while inviting 
the noblest heroism on either side. The Oneidas and 
the Mohawks,-nearest to the settlements, would have 
preferred peace, but British intrigue and gifts and the 
influence of the Johnsons arrafed most of the tribes 
against the colonists, and at Oriskany the Indians, 
and especially the Senecas, met with terrible slaughter. 

In this volume Mary Jemison is quoted as describ- 
ing “the Senecas returning from that field with the 
most doleful yells, shrieks, and howlings, and inimit- 
able gesticulations.”” Some echo is given to the oft- 
repeated declaration that the exasperation of the In- 
dians, and especially the Senecas, for their losses at 
Oriskany, explains their subsequent raids and aggres- 
sions. But'Mary Jemison also testifies that they were 
in the conference at Oswego with St. Leger before the 
battle, and after receiving clothes and arms were 
“full of the fire of war, and anxious to encounter 
their enemies.” St. Leger’s movement against Fort 
Stanwix was an invasion and a part of the grand 
strategy for the conquest of New York and the conti- 
nent. Gen. Herkimer’s march to Oriskany was a prop- 
er relief to the threatened garrison, and the ambush 
into which his advance fell was the common device 
of the red men. The valley settlers fought bravely and 
at much cost of life held the ground. The schemes of 
St. Leger and his red allies werd thwarted, and the de- 
feat of Gen. Burgoyne and Lord Germaine in their 
northern campaign was insured. On the patriot side 
the battle was fairly fought and the victory won at 
great price. The mortification of the beaten allies of 
the British was natural, and helped inspire their sub- 
sequent campaigns. But from no point of view was 
any incident on the patriot side at Oriskany an excuse 
for any act by the foe beyond the strictest rules of 
war. The cry for revenge can be understood, but hu- 
manity must condemn it as without palliation. After 
——— 
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The importance of Oswego, 
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the battle of Oriskany both sides used ail 
their resources of strategy and assault, and 
the situation in Central New York was 
constantly aggrayated bythe British design 
to prevent teinforcements from this source 
to Washington fer his large operations en 
the Hudsonf in’ New Jersey, and later 
against Cornwallis. Here, too, was the 
granary of the horthern colonies, and the 
British Indians to de- 
stroy it. 

The valley of the Unadilla and the Sus- 
quehanna had been chosen for settlement 
by the representatives of large land grants 
from the Government, who invited indi- 
viduals and families to clear the forests and 
plant homes. Mr. Halsey commends espe- 
cially the Scotch-Irish and New England 
elements They came both by way of a 
portage from Canajoharie to Otsego Lake 
and overland from Catskill on the Hudson. 
The land titles were often the fruit of of- 
ficial greed, but capital was back of some 
was accorded 





encouraged the 


of them, and occasional help 
for mills and roads and churches 

Mr. Halsey's sense of local color is shown 
fn descriptions of the forests and the 
streams and in detailed narratives of the 
with particujars 
Thus the reader 


incoming settlers 
time will add interest 
may ee the region as it was when the 
torch of the red man swept all before it in 
the bloody years from 1777 to 1781 

The tragic story of Cobleskill, Springfield, 
German Flats, and Cherry Valley stands 
out blood-red in our annal Wyoming has 


literature from Camp 


a higher niche in 
bell's poem That also is on the Susque- 
hanna, although in Pennsylvania, and be- 
longs in these pages. The precision of de 
tail, the incidents, and the 
atudy of geographi« 
features of our border wars as due part of 
the early history of the Commonwealth 
Oghwaga and Minisink, more 
covered by the same series of 
campaigns. These tragedies hold the centre 
of the stage which Mr. Halsey presents 
He considers to some extent the meas 
ure of responsibility attaching to the mili 
tary and civil authorities for the defense- 
which 


grouping of 
relations place 


remote are 
Jroquois 


settlements 
made possible the incursicns against them 


less condition of the 


Gov. Clintoa was not sparing of censure of 
Gen. Gates, and plainly declared that ft 
was ‘“‘to be regretted that the operations 
which were intended by Congress against 
the Indians have been hitherto so utterly 
neglected by the commanding officer of the 
Northern Department Such complaints 
were inevitable in the nature of the case, 
but the weakness of the patriot army and 


the vast extent of territory over which its | 


operations had to be conducted were even 
more plain to the commanders then than 
they ure to us now The result was, as 
Mr. Hatsey says, “far greater destruction 
to these settlements than the Revolution 
brought to any other part of the Colonies 
Finally, late to be sure, but effectively, 
the aggressive expedition of Gen. Sullivan 
against the Iroquois was organized. Gen. 
‘ent of the Susquehanna was 





Clinton's des 





the left wing, and the battle of Newtown 
Aug. 29, 1799, was the chief conflict, sec- 
ond only to Oriskany in its effect on the 
red men. Even more than the white homes 
and mills, the villages and orchards and 
farms of the Iroquois went down before 
the assault, and Sullivan obeyed the orders 


of Washington, who declared that “ the } 


immediate objects are the total destruction 
and devastation of their settlements. The 
struck back in the valleys of the 
Mohawk and the Schoharie; then the ap- 
Marinus Willett at Cana- 
joharie in 171 gave the first ray of hope 


Iroquois 
pearance of Col 


for the patriots to the south and west for 
the long-desired peace. 

In the region covered by this history one 
person is foremost during this period. Her- 
to us in a single flash of fame 

Others on both sides were 


kimer come 
at Oriskany 
redoubtable in war, leaders in council. Be- 
yond all was ‘1 Chief of the 
Mohawks, and after Oriskany the master 
spirit of the known to us as Jo 
seph Brant. His portrait is well chosen as 
story of the old 
Painted by Romney in 





lavendanegea, 





Iroquois, 


the frontispiece of this 
New York frontier 


London after } character was formed, it 





shows a man of brains and thought, not a 
savage not as severe as determined, and 
worthy of a place in the front rank of the 
world heroe The settlers found him an 
alert, adroit, terrible foe, t his peopl 
saw in him a leader equal to any enter 
prise, at the front in every fight, elf- 
poised it \ tory and resourceful in di 
a> I 

(harges of brutality and atrocities, in ex 
cess of the rule of war, were long fastened 
upon him, but the fade before investiga- 
tion, and the da has come when on the 
soil whence he nd his ancestors have been 
driven. j tice can be done to a great chief 
tai From the point of view of a patriot 
of the Revolution even, one can now recog 


nize the nobility of his word in 1785 





‘Whe [ joined the English at the begin 
ning « the war it wa purely on account 
of u forefathers engagements with the 
} £ 1 alw looked upon these engage 
or covenants with the King as a 
thing That is the key to Brant's 
career Hie wa loval to his forefathers’ 
covenant ind identified with the tribe 
with whom hi lot was cast The educa 
tion which he received at the Wheelock 


School at Lebanon did not separate him 


from hi people, but it gave tone to his 
1d his life 





conduct 

After a century comparison ean be made 
between hi warfare and Sulli- 
van's in his own time, or Sherman's march 
to the sea, or recent incidents in South 
Africa, or even in the Philippines. The 
red man need not plead for tolerance for 
his race, except for the peculiar practice of 
scalping; he can challenge trial and favor- 
able verdict under the laws of war even as 
interpreted by the highest civilization, at 


mode of 


the opening of the twentieth century. 
The old New York frontier as portrayed 
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| with whitewash. If those who see 
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in this history has thus tragedies and ro- 
mance and heroes, intermingled with scan- 
dals about land grants and official greed, 
and the hard monotony of conquering for- 
ests and building homes and forcing nature 
to feed daring adventurers. Talleyrand 
came to look upon the drama, and in all 
his varied career nothing better deserved 
his study. Mr. Halsey adjusts these feat- 
vres in the broader panorama of the growth 
of the Empire State and the Union, If the 
valleys of the Hudson and of the Mohawk, 
and the trail trodden by the Iroquois from 
Albany to Niagara, have become the high- 
ways of {We"world’s traffic, the other paths 
from Catskill inland lead to happy homes 
and contented people, while from Canajo- 
harie to Otsego Lake, or along the Unadilla 
and the Sédquehanna, trade and travel by 
the older route may find the sea and the 
markets o€ mrankind through Chesapeake 
Bay. ELLIS H. ROBERTS. 





A Very Bad Spaniard. 


Refreshed, it may be, by his agricultural 
pursuits, having written a most pleasing 
volume on English farm Hfe, Mr. Rider 
Haggard has once more taken to his pen, 
and in “ Lysbeth he drives long furrows 
in the field of romance. In a, prefatory 
note the author explains what is the 
method which best serves his purpose in 
the historical romance. It is not to take 
the great personages of a certain period 
and to make them do all kinds of strange 
things, but “to make a study of that 
time and history with the country in which 
enacted, and from it to deduce the 
necessary characters.’’ That is a capita) 
idea of Mr tider Haggard’s when he ex 
plains why in certain noble churches in the 
Netherlands the walls are still smeared 
these 
blank walls -could only look backward 
then in their mind's eye they would stand 
aghast at the horrors enacted there. The 


it was 


Hollander then rather likes his whitewash, 
for, as he looks at it, he remembers the 


stories that have been handed down as 


heirlooms to this day.” 

** Lysbeth is an extended romance hav- 
ing to do with the times when the Em- 
peror Charles V. and Philip ruled over the 
Netherlands, and so most of the action of 
the story takes place in Leyden. There 
are three leading bad people in the ro- 
mance. There is the Spanish grandee, Don 
Juan de Montalvo Don Juan is a triple- 
dyed villain. He has for coadjutors Black 
Meg and Simon the Butcher, and both of 
them are spies in the employ of the In- 
quisition. By artifice Don Juan inveigles 
the pretty Lysbeth van Hout into mar- 
riage Lysbeth loves Dirk van Goorl. Dirk 
is known to be a follower of Martin Luther, 


|} and Don Juan threatens to have him ex- 


| ecuted unless 


| 
} 


| 


{ 


| 


| 





Lysbeth marries him, the 
Spaniard By her Spanish husband Lys- 
beth has a son, Adrian. In time she dis 
covers that Don Juan has been already 
married in Spain. Then Don Juan deserts 
her, and she marries Dirk She is once 
more a mother, and her second son is 
called Foy. 

The main feature of the romance has to 
do with a treasure which belonged to a 
rich goldsmith. It is hidden somewhere 
in the Haarlem Meere, and no one know 
where it is concealed save an old woman 
Don Juan, who has spent some years in the 
galleys, comes back to the Netherlands, 
and is intent on securing the treasure. He 
does not succeed. It is guarded by Foy 
and Martin the Frisian. Finally, just 
when money is most wanted by William 











Her Reminiscentes of the Stage.* 


The public owes a decided debt to Mrs. 
Charlotte Martin for having persuaded | 
Anne Hartley Gilbert—the Mrs. Gilbert of 
whom young and old are the devoted ad- 
mirers, the only actress on the stage play- 
ing old women’s parts who receives on her 
first entrance the applause usually accord- 
ed only to the heroine of the play—to allow 
her te-Set down these stage reminiscences, | 
whose only fault is their great brevity. 
Mrs. Martin says the editing of these 
memories has been: 


A labor of love, the only regret being 
that no pen could express the quick turns 
of the head, the bright eyes, and flushed 
cheeks, the merry little laugh, that have 
emphasized and punctuated every good 
story that has come up during our hours 
together. 


Although we must, most of us, regret- 
fully acknowledge that our knowledge of 
and acquaintance with Mrs. Gilbert is en- | 
tirely confined to the footlights, yet in her 
case the woman and her rdéles seem s0 | 


closely connected that from our intimate 





knowlédge of her personality, we can sup- 
ply for ourselves the quick turns of the 
head" and all the other characteristi 
whose absence from her record Mrs. Martin 
bemoans 

Anne Hartley was one of the three chil- | 


dren of Samuel Hartley, a printer in Roch- 
dale, Lancashire, not far from Manchester, | 
where she was born in 1821. His father, 
| James Hartley, founded there a printing 


house which is~still engaged in the same 

business. The Hartleys were strict Wes- 

Jeyans, and Mrs, Gilbert distinctly remem- 

bers being taken to chapel three times on 

each Sunday, and sitting up in the big fam- 
| ily pew with her elders. Her mother's peo- 
| ple were of the old yeoman stock of Eng- 
| 


land, the Colborns being farmers in the 
Melton Mobray District, her Uncle Robert 
farming both his own and leased land, own- 


ing his hunter, and riding to hounds with 


Colborns were ‘‘a plain-living, hard-riding, 
open air race,"’ leading lives the benefits of 
which their descendants are still enjoying. 

Mrs. Gilbert's father had differences with 
her grandfather, and went up to London 
to seek his fortune, taking with him his 
wife and small son, and leaving his daugh- 
ters with their grandparents. Her sister, who | 
was slightly older, was soon sent for, but 


she herself remained for some little time in | 
Rochdale When she was about twelve 
years of age, rather against her mother's 
wishes, she began being trained for a danc- 
er in the ballet school of Her’ Majesty's 
Theatre. Here children were taught in re- 


others in that famous hunting country. The 





turn for their services, ‘‘ going on’’ in the 











the Silent, the many barrels of priceless 
gems and gold coin are presented to Will- 
iam, and then the means are provided for 
the defense of Leyden and the driving out 
of the Spaniards. 

Mr. Rider Haggard never is sparing of 
thrusts with swore sticking with dag- 
gers, or shootings with arquebuses. Cer 
tainly the use of weapons is common to 
both Africans and Europeans. Sometimes 
it must strike the reader of romances that 
the Spaniard in the romance of to-day 
(ever since the time of Kingsley) has come | 
in for a great deal of hard usage It would 
be quite a novel feature if some one would 
invent a nice, honest, and whole-souled 
Spaniard 

The Ways of the Service. 

Mr. Frederick Palmer has written a book 
of short stories, entitled ‘‘ The Ways of 
the Service.” The stories are concerned 
with army and navy life in the Philippines 
and Mr. Palmer presents for the considera 
tion of the American public certain situa 
tions which may very likely have come 


inder his own observation. His stories ar 
worth reading by Americans who are inter 
ested in military and naval affairs, be- 
cause they set forth with a certain vivid 
ness the conditions which surround the men 
who are fighting for American supremacy 
in the new possessions Mr. Palmer evi 
dently knows the life he is writing about 
Many of his descriptions are vivid—even 
tirring 

Unfortunately, however, many of his plots 
ire artificial, and still more unfortunatels 
all his stories have the “ Kiplingesque 
atmosphere that hangs so densely about 
tory writers in this generation It is a 
pity that Mr. Palmer did not tell his 
stories simply and naturally without a 
jauntine which is more disagreeable in 
the works of Mr. Kipling’s imitators than 
it is in the works of Mr. Kipling himself 
Mr. Palmer has some very good themes; 
he has a sufficiently good knowledge of 
character; what he lacks is a personality 
of his own 





*LYSBETH A TALE OF THE DUTCH By 
Rider Haggard 8vo Pp. 496. Illustrated 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


*THE WAYS OF THE SERVICE ty- Frederick 
Palmer. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
$1.50, 








| 
| waukee, where they took two little rooms, | 
in which they contrived to make a home 
‘Il always managed to have a home, no } 
matter how small it was.” And here | 
| their son was born in 1850, and as soon 
is she was able Mr Gilbert, too, once 
more took up her profession, husband and 
| wife receiving a weekly salary of $8 apiece, | 
| working on their old lines Mr Gil- 
} bert arranged the ballets, trained the 
| dancers, and danced himself, while Mrs 
Gilbert danced in the big ballets, and ‘“ be- 
| tween the acts.’ She soon began to take 
small parts, and when Mr. Gilbert was | 
injured by falling through a trap in the | 
Natad Queen, ind she had to do double | 
work for a time he was thankful for the } 
double resource of acting and dancing 
| Unfortunately Mr. Gilbert was never able 
to dance again, but became prompter, and 
next a successful stage manager | 
Mrs Gilbert oon took to doing old wo 
men parts “TIT would take anything 
Some nights I would have seventeen lin 
ind other night is many ‘lengths.’ A | 
length, by the way wa forty-two line 
* * * [t was good, all around training we 
got in those days We had to take the parts 
given to uS and do our best with them [ 
believe, you know, that an actor who is not 
willing to try everything, and able to do |} 
most of it, ls not worth hi salt Some 
times nowadays I find young people who | 
want to be stars all at once and to rush 
on to the high places without waiting for 
training and experience, refusing the small 
parts that are steps by the way So when 
the big parts do come-and they come to 
us all sooner or later—they are overweight 
*THE STAGE REMINISCENCES OF MRS. GIL- 
BERT. Edited by Charlotte M. Martin ll 
lustrated Pp. xili.-248. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1901. $1.50 new i 


crowd from the very beginning. Sir Herry } 
Irving attributes her ease and naturalness 
to this early training, while Mrs. Gilbert is | 
ure it is the cause of her splendid health | 
and spirits, as well as of her long life | 
Mrs. Gilbert gives many interesting de- | 
tails as to the ballet and her training in } 


these early days, she herself never gain- 
ing fame in London, but working hard | 
and making steady progress toward the 
front rank of her profession, and finally, 
when she was twenty-five, marrying Mr 
G. H. Gilbert, whose uncle was a famous 
master of the ballet in London, while her 
husband was both a good dancer and 
a good manager The Gilberts traveled 
through England and Ireland, making in 
this way a small fortune. They finally 
decided to emigrate, buy a small place, and 
become private people. It was a question 
of either Australia or America, but the 
latter was chosen because friends had 
beyond Milwaukee who 
were enthusiastic about their settlement, 
so that the Gilberts decided to join them, 
coming to America in 189 in a sailing 
vessel, the voyage lasting five weeks | 
They et out at once for their Western 

home, the last of the journey being mad¢ 

in a prairie wagon 

Unfortunately all their savings were sunk 


taken up land 


in this venture, which proved so unpfofi 
able that the; 
traveling west first in an open ox cart and |} 


were forced to abandon it, 


later in a wagon, finally arriving in Mil- 














ed and overbalanced and fail.‘ Then they 


wonder why.” 

Mrs. Gilbert gives accounts of the early 
stage management, the stars with whom 
she played, the Friday night benefits, tre 
different role for each night, runs being en- 
tirely unknown; her struggles in providing 
costumes, making the greater part of them, 
with no other gujde than the lists printed 
in the little books of the play; her ideas 
as to “ make-up,” and a thousand and one 
other interesting details of her earlier days, 
with their memories of Burten, Mrs. Farren, 
John Brougham, and many others, making 
her first *‘ real hit’' with the latter in his 
* Pocahontas.”’ 

In 1864 Mrs, Gilbert received five’ good 
offers to dome East, one from Mrs. John 
Drew and one from Mrs. John Wood, the 
latter of whom had@ the Olympic, Laura 
Keene's old-time theatre This they ac- 
cepted, Mr. Gilbert saying it would be 
that much nearer home, meaning England, 
but in two short years he died, and one 
son having died in Cincinnati, he was soon 
followed by the last son, George, who died 
a few years later 

The book is full of the most interesting 
stories of Mr Gilhert later career, as 
well as of others of our best actors and 
actresses, but above all, the interest of thé 
volume centres around the immortal “ big 
four’’ and Augustin Daly Fine as is the 
acting of Ada Rehan and John Drew, how- 
ever, and great as i our admiration for 
them, our real personal affection centres 
iround - Mrs 
of both of whom and of Daly the 


most strongly Gilbert and 


Lewi 
book gives the most strikingly vivid and 
human pictures 


These unusuall interesti reminis- 
attention 


while appearing in the pages of Scribner s, 





cences, which attracted much 
are brought down to the present day. Mrs. 
Gilbert, touching Annie Russell's 


hown her per- 





company, and the kindness 
sonally by Miss 
the Lyceum The 
I am very happy) 


who has made 





home to me, and 


Here we are forced to leave our heroine 
of nearly eight ears young a woman 
who has contrived, through the charm of 
her personality, to make for herself a warm 


place in the heart { the theatregoing pub- 
lic 


The book is charmingly illustrated from 
rare photographs from the collection of 
Evert Jansen Wen@ell, Douglas Taylor, and 
Mrs. Gilbert herself, not a single 
graph of the latter 
to its original 


photo- 


however, doing justice 


Without a Warrant.’ 


“Without a Warrant,” by Hildegarde 
brooks, is another story of adventure, ané@ 
its heroine, Kate Harlowe, is another ree 
cruit to the ever-growing ranks of hero- 
ines in boys’ clothes; she differs from the 
other ladies who lately clattered 
through the pages of fiction, riding on spe- 


have 


cia! missions or leading troops to battle, 
inasmuch as she was kidnapped and forced 
to put on the disguise, 

This time-honored device, that has al- 
ways been oO popular in fiction and on 
every 
one, for the disguise is always as successe 
ful in book it would be disastrous in 
real life It is among the things that a 
wise reader must accept in the 


the stage, of course 


imposes on 





same spirit 
that he accepts slow music and lime lights 
at the theatre, 


A book that is frankly a book of 


ture, that makes it 


advene 
situations convincing, 
and carries the reader easily along through 
book of its 
Warrant"’ does more than 
characters of the book have 
study of 


radually changes 





it pages, a kind, 

Without a 
this; the few 
distinct personalities ind the 


Kate's emotic 4 he 





from indignation at her retention in the 








home of the ham shooting party to an 
unwilling mpathy with the cause of her 
captors i leverly carried ou 

Some rt may feel a little disappoint- 
d to find McGuire's crime is only 
murder {f two people, treachery nd de- 

rtic ind that for that he had the exe 
ecu ol I a by € t rie »W d- 
i So el rat i the machiner put in 
mction to catch McGuire, and o deter- 
mined and stern are his would-be captors 


in their purpose, that one’s imagination 
ghtering at least an 
orphan a 1m full of innocent children, to 
have made so many people bent on his de- 
i to have made such a man 


i 
farr was represented to be so 


pictures McGuire slau 


struction ar 





i manliness as to kidnap a 


young g 1 leave her relatives for days 

















under the mpression that she was dead. 
To be sure f he hadn't done thi there 
could hav been no book, t would 
have been a pi But in spite of that, the 
reader wi f 1 it harder to forgive him 
than Kat lid 
At the present time there is a great deal 
of ingenuit t The example of the 
h's rical 1 ha dev ed a ense of 
plot among the younger writers Miss 
Brook ha devised an intricate if im- 
probable, plot for her book ind has made 
it piausibl ilthough it has the f It o 
fr ent in books of it la of not being 
well sustained to the end Kate adve 
tures after her escape are neither as cc 
vincing nor as well told as is the rest of 
the book Ihe tory is told in the 
person by Kat who in the telling of her 
tale cor \ l ir impression of herself, 
a brave, high-spirited girl, full of wit and 
resource, with enough of the spitfire in her 
omposition to make her interesting Al- 
together, she is an attractive character, as 
the book of which she is the heroine is a 
spirited book. 
*WILTHOUT \ WARRANT By Hildegarde 
brooks. New York: Charles Scribner's Sona, 
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THE 
VISITS 
OF 


ELIZABETH. 


BY ELINOR GLYN. 


THE SUN :— 


‘It is now all the rage here and abroad. .. . 


We venture 


to predict that this ‘ Elizabeth’ will have a longer life than 
most popular heroines. A lot of brains went to her making.’ 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS :— 
‘**Flizabeth’ is so ingeniously ingenuous, so clever and amus- 
ing, that it is heartily welcome.” 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE :— 


“A clever book. 


boon.” 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS A BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT OF ‘‘ELIZABETH,” 


THE | THE | THE 
ARIS | ARIS | ARIS 


TO 


TO 


TO 


CRATS|CRATS|CRATS 


$1.50 


51.50 


91.50 


An adorable ma‘den. 


THAT 


EDITION IS THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COPYRIGHTED EDITION. 


THE suN—“‘ A clever and meaty bit of satire, 
full of salient portraiture and caps that 


} At 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER—““‘ The Aristocrats’ 


is a book likely to be talked about.”’ 


BROOKLYN DaiLy EAGLE—“ Not only a most pi- 
guant and realistic picture of modern life, 
but food for considerable doubt and intro- 


spectioh. s+ 


The identification of 


all the characters is sure to become the 
gossip of society satirized.” 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GEN. MEADE. 


A Biography of Him in the Great 
Commanders Series.” 


This book is written apparently more as 
a panegyric of Gen. Meade than an at- 
tempt to present tmpartial history. The 
first part is written indifferently, and is 
full of long and involved sentences, For 
example, on Page 36, we have a single 
sentence of fourteen lines. In this sen- 
tence unfavorable and unwarranted com- 
ments are made as to the charge of the 
Fifth United States Cavalry, ordered by 
Gen. Philip St. George Cooke. The state- 
ments as to the military operations are in 
the main correctly given, except in those 
disputed points where the correctness of 
action and judgment of Gen. Meade are 
brought into question. In these cases the 
writer invariably accepts the facts which 
favor Gen. Meade. It is needless to state 
that the contentions in behalf of the re- 
verse of some of these are very strongly 
presented in trustworthy historical writ- 
ings. 

There are frequent citations of opinions 
regarding Gen. Meade’s personal character 
by enthusiastic admirers, who appear to lay 
more stress upon his personal courtliness 
and manners than upon his ability as a 
commander. A few citations from men 
like Gen. Humphreys would have been of 
more value in placing before the reader 
the high character and ability of Gen. 
Meade than those of others, devoted chiefly 
to the General's personality. 

Gen. Meade’s early service as an engineer 
officer, United States Army, gave a trend 
toward extreme conservatism in operating 
according to rule, which was characteristic 
of many of the engineer officers of the 
army who attained distinction during the 
civil war. Through this trend, their 
achievements not infrequently fell far short 
of the possibilities, 

On Page 42 there is a comment on the 
operations at White Oak Swamp, where 
the relative forces afe given by citing the 
number of Confederate regiments and 
battalions as compared to the Union forces 
similarly given. This method Is mislead- 
ing, as the strength of regiments, &c., 
varied greatly from-time to time in both 
armfts;> there were usually igss in number 
in the units of the-Southern armies. When 
numbers were cited, however, it is to be 


*®GENERAL MEADE. By Isaac R. Pennypacker, 
t Commanders Series. 12mo. New York: 
; Appleton & Co, 


observed that the numerical strength given 
in the Southern reports were usually of 
only effective men, actually in ranks, while 
the numbets given for the Northern armies 
were the grand total, including many not 
actually available as combatants, 

Not infrequently considerable is 
taken for the discussion of questions which, 
although mooted, are not really essential 
in passing judgment on the main points at 
issue. 

The account of the battle of Antietam 
brings out strongly the advantages secured 
to the Confederates through greater celerity 
of marching and the better co-operation 
of their Generals. Their accounts show 
elso that their system of transmission of 
orders appears to have been more effi- 
elent than that which was then in vogue 
in the Union Army. 

The book gives a general account of the 
battles in which Gen. Meade was engaged, 
but it naturally goes more into details as 
to the fortunes of the particular part of 
the field in which he directly was con- 
cerned. 

In the great battle of Gettysburg, Meade’s 
part in securing the victory cannot be said 
to have been as decisive as claimed. The 
proximate point of probable contact. was 
patent to most of those who participated, 
as.the direction of the movements of the 
respective forces was such as to make the 
field of Gettysburg almost inevitably the 
scene of battle. 

Tho credit for the primary recognition of 
the probability of the impending battle be- 
ing fought on the field of Gettysburg ts 
due to Gen. Buford of the cavairy, who 
reported to Gen. Meade on June 30 that the 
position of Gettysburg would be a favora- 
ble one upon which to meet the enemy. 
There does not seem. to be full and dis- 
eriminating credit given here or in any 
other part of the book to the valuable and 
important operations of the cavalry. 

The stend made by;Gen. Sickles and the 
disposition made by Gen. Hancock,up to 
July 2 practically secured the victory which 
foliowed. No little of this is attyjputable 
to the fortunate occupation of Little Round 
Yop through Gen, Warren's recognition of 
its necessity. 

Gen. Newton's commentary on this bat- 
tle that “the [Jnion troops were ham- 
mered by the Confederates into the favor- 
able position which resulted in victory" is 
somewhat extreme, but has a warrant from 
the general course of the battle, 

Great as was the victory on the immedi- 
ate battlefield, ome cannot but sympathize 


space 


with the disappointment of the President 
that more was not accomplished in the 
absolute destruction of Lee's army. 


The foregoing is written full 
ognition of the fighting capabilities of the 
Gonfederates, even when but recently de- 
feated It isa distinguishing trait of this 
war that the troops of either side might 
be defeated or forced to retreat in one 
phase of the battle and brought to stand 
or to make vigorous counter attacks in 
some other part of the field on the same 
day. 

We in the accounts of the operations 
in pursult of the Confederates that there 
is a lack of resourcefulness and vigor which 
is not excused by the badness of the roads, 
the exhaustion of the troops, or the strong 
position taken up by the enemy. It is 
true that the corps commanders reported 
against the attack ordered against the 
strongly intrenched Confederate position at 
Falling Waters on July 14. It does not 
seem to occur to the writer that by proper 
use of his cavalry in force for advance 
reconnaissance, early information might 
have been given of the location and 
strength of the Confederate position and 
the movement of the mass of the troops 
given a direction which would threaten 
Lee's line of retreat by flanking his posi- 
tion. There was not a concentrated move- 
ment of the cavalry with this especially 
in view, but throughout the cavalry was 
used in a desultory manner. 


with rec- 


see 


Some mention is made of thé necessity 
for reinforcement to cope With the defeat- 
ed Gonfederates. It is not lightly assumed 
that the defeat of the veterans of Lee 
could have been easily accomplished. - It 
was an occasion for a strenudus leader 
handling troops which had proved again 
and again that they could and would re- 
epond to the demands of their commander. 
Great stress fs laid upon the state of ex- 
haustion of the Union troops, as also upon 
the very bad condition of the roads, but 
the Confederates were at least equally ex- 
hausted, and the roads were equally bad 
for them. It is not argued that the strong- 
ly intrenched position of the Confederates 
should have been attacked in each in- 
stance, It is simply presented that when 
confronted by such position, flanking 
movements should have been promptly and 
vigoruusly executed by a considerable part 
of the army. 

No judgments can be passed upon Gen. 
Meade as to the operations of the cam- 
paigns of 1864 and 1865, as he was inevita- 
bly overshadowed by the presence of Gen. 
Grant, notwithstanding that the latter lost 


no occasion to give Gen. Meade credit for 
what was done. 

The author strongly portrays one of the 
chief difficulties which all the Union com- 
manders encountered until Gen. Grant was 
given the reins. Gen. Meade was burdened 
with the same incubus as his predecessors 
in the command of the army. The authori- 
ties in Washington were continually set- 
forth the necessity for covering the 
capital. It did not appear to occur to them 
that the capital was effectively covered as 
long as the General in the field kept the 
enemy's army fully occupied. This would 
have been effective even if Lee’s army had 
been thrown in a position between Wash- 
and Meade’s army, so long as the 
lalter pressed Lee vigorously. It was not 
then appreciated that the real objectives 
of the campaign were the enemy’s armies 
in the field, rather than the capitals or 
other cities The latter were duly pro- 
tected as long as the enemy was kept vig- 
orously engaged 

Gen. Meade’s status as a commander has 
been well given, when Palfrey speaks of 
him as a meritorious rather than a brilliant 
commander. Both as a man and as a sol- 
dier there was very much that was ad- 
mirable about him. He served his country 
well. This may be said of others, but while 
he commanded great armies, he may 
not be properly classified among great com- 
manders, E. L. ZALINSKI, 

Captain, United States Army, (retired.) 
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the same series as 
‘White Christopher,” by the author of 
‘Fishin’ Jimmy," is being brought out by 
James Pott & Co,, entitled “‘ Early Days in 
the Maple Land.” Concerning the first- 
mentioned book, the publishers have re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Wade, which reads 
as follows: “ Being much interested in 
* White Christopher,’ particularly as a case 
ot development of mentality, I sent it to 
my friend, Dr. Job Williams, Principal of 
the American School for the Deaf, Hart- 
ford, Conn., one of the most eminent men 
in his profession and at the head of the 
oldest school of the class in the United 
States. Dr. Williams is much struck with 
the story, and particularly with the im- 
pression that it is at least founded on facts, 
the play of the story having so much that 
is professionally familiar to him, and 
venture to ask fe you will not forward this 
letter to Mrs. Slosson, with the request 
that she write Dr. Williams as to the 
foundation of the story.”’ 


Dobleday, Page & Co. are offering & 
list of Cash prizes for photographs of any 
outdoor subjects that would come withia 
the scope of their new magazine, Country 
Life, which will make its appearance next. 
Autumn. : i 


Another volume in 














MARGARET FULLER. 


Proposed Memorial to Her at Point 
0” Woods, L. L, Near Where 
She Died. 


Far away in my childhood I first heard 
the name of Margaret Fuller. She an 
active, vivid personality then, and her wit- 


was 


ty sayings, her trenchant artiches, were 
quoted with: admiration or criticism by 
those who niet in my mother’s drawing 
room. I recollect how, as the years passed, 
her movements were chronicled, her re- 
moval to Jamaica Plain, and the wonder- 
ful ‘‘ Conversations which .she held in 


Boston, at which a class of adoring women 

















listened to her brilliant talks on current 
themes and wise dissertations on classk 
literature. 

Then the Transcendentalist were dis- 
cussed and sometimes ridiculed, and Mar- 
garet was the central figure of this re- 
markable coterie So, as the years of my 
girlhood passed, this fascinating pe rsonali- 
ty became one of the figures of my imagi- 
nation, in whose every movement I was 
deeply interested I never saw her, for I | 
was too young to be asked to any social | 
affairs, but just before she sailed for Eu- 
rope my mother met her at an o!d-fashioned | 
tea party I remember so well her de- 
seription of Miss Fuller, her beautiful 
large eyes, which redeemed an otherwise 
plain face; her slender, graceful figure, and 
the singular charm of her manner 

Later there was an occasional word from 
the young author in her letters from Italy, 
then there was a mysterious rumor of a 
secret marriage, and finally there were 
tidings that she was coming home. Just 
when she was expected a wild storm swept | 
the Atlantic Coast, and I recall] the thrili } 
of horror which stirred the communit) 
when the dreadful news came that sh: 
with her husband and little child, had per- | 
ished in awful shipwreck. All the pathos | 
and the romance of her life were over be- 
fore she reached her prime, and there re 
mained only her memory to enshrine in the | 
sacred places of the heart 

The long seasons rolled away and a few 
Summers ago | visited Point o' Wood 
newly laid out colony on the Great South | 
Beach of Long Island. Its wonderful situ- | 
ation, with the ocean on one side of the | 
narrow strip of land and the Great South | 
Bay on the other, and the wild growth of 
hardy evergreens and innumerable wild 
flowers, attracted me, and there I built m; 
Summer home I scon learned that it wa 
just here, off thi shore that the ship | 
Elizabeth went to wreck on the treachero 
sand reef and Margaret Fulle met her 
death Hier body was not recovered, and s« 
no monument has ever been reared to her 
In a chureh at Cambridge a memorial 
tablet has been placed, but it seemed to me 
that there ld be here, on this beach, | 
which must e been the land to which | 
her sad eyes looked for rescue iriy those 
hours of awful suspense before the end 
came, that here there should be a memorial | 
to this gifted woman 

We were only a truggling colony at 
first, but in the six years that have passed | 
we have grown to be quite a settlement 
and we have a Village Improvement So- | 
ciety, of which I have the honor to be | 
President Last year we took active steps | 
to raise money for tt memorial, and thi 
Summer we hope to see it erected and dedi- | 
cated We have cured a site on the dunes } 
overlooking the se where we intend t« 
place a pavilion, which hall contain a | 
tablet with uitable inscription Col 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who knew 
Margaret Fuller in his boyhood: Mrs 
Julia Ward Howe, and Mrs. Edna D. | 
Cheeney, who were her pupils, and other | 
friends, are deeply interested in the en- | 
terprise, and we think that man who re- 
member her will be moved to help I con- | 
dense a brief sketch of her life 


























Margaret Fuller was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., May 23, 1810. Her father, the Hon 
Thomas Fuller had served in Congress | 
and in the State Legislature He died in | 
his prime, leaving a large family to strug j 
gle for themselves Margaret wa for a | 
short time a teacher in Bronson Alcott's 
school, but soon began to attract attention 
by her writings Later her famous *' Con- 
versations made her widely known. She 
was associated with Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, and other leading men of let 
ters in the publication of The Dial, of which 
she finally became the editor. This was a 
period in which all sorts of reforms were | 
widely discussed, but Miss Fuller inter 
est in most of them was merely that of the 
o rver rhe one advance in which she | 
d mpathi and which he warms 
urged w that American write hould 
ee t pe the English d find charms | 
I the t? { hi < ntr Let | 
write of e Vv hr h and the bluebird | 
rather I ‘ th rh 1 the night- | 
ingale W or ri he tte t 

Her first book 4 Sum t the | 
Lakes \ triy iroug Ohio | 

nd M zg l er VM in the 
N < t ry ppeared nd found 
many reader and warm admirer An | 
important cl ge in her life was her re- | 
mov to New York and her association | 


with Horace Greele us 


asa editorial writer 
York Tribune 


on 7 Ne Her contrib | 
tior wert ned by a star, and while h 
personality w thu conce led, the rt le 


attracted wide 
In 1846 she went 


through Engla 





brief trip 





reached Ita where th 


ian liberty was at it height ider 

leadership of Mazzini Margaret wa 
deeply interested in this attempt to estab 
lish a Roman Republic and devoted herself 


the care of the 
that 


an enthusias- 


to aiding the patriots and 
wounded It was in this way 
the Marquis Giovanni Ossoli 


tic republican who had been cut off by his 


she met 


parts, though no such division is indicated 
by the author. In the first the hero is jilted 
by the girl he is engaged to, and jilted for 
the sake of a cad whose only endearing 
trait is his money In the second the hero | 
grossly misjudges his innocent wite and 
rushes away to fight a spectacular duel 
with his supposed rival. The connecting 
link between the two is the hero’s former 
sweetheart, who “poisons his mind’ 
against his wife 

rhis episode seems unnecessary. * ae 
ast says the reader to himself in the first 
chapters, “here is a sunny, pt rceful tale, | 
tree from arson, murder, or suicide,”’ But 
he reads happily along only to come upon a 
piece of melodrama that could have been 
omitted so easily, for ‘“ The Inlander be- 


Bins as 


haps, a deep one. 

Mr. Robertson has used the well-worn 
theme of the etfeet of city life and a dis 
appointment in love, Gn fiction the two 
eem inseparably linked,) on a chivalrous, 


err 


Killener,”’ 


Number who speak Irish and English.640,! 








family because of his devotion to the | 
attachment 


cause of freedom, and an 

sprang up which soon led to marriage. 
The American Consul at Rome, the Hon. 
Lewis Cass, and a Boston friend, Mrs. 


William Story, were informed of the fact, 
which was for a time withheld from the 
world at large 

The heroic struggle failed, and the Mar- 
quis found himself without means of sup- 
port, Margaret was cut off from sufficient 
means of earning money in this land of 


strangers, and they decided to go to 
Armeétita J’ They sailed in a smal! freight- 
carryifig ship, the Elizabeth, with their 
little son, Angelo. When the tedious voy- 
age wi oveg and they were in sight of 
the ehgges o home, a violent storm arose 
and the boat was driven on the treacher- 
ous sands off Fire Island beach. Some of | 
the Btdutest of the sailors reached the | 
land, but the doomed family hung for two 


days in the rigking hoping for succor which 

Then the wreck went to 
Margaret, her husband, and | 
dashed to their death in the 
wild surges The body of the Httle boy | 
drifted ashore, but the others were never 
regovered | 


never came 
and 


child were 


pieces 


LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE 
75> East Eighty-first Street, New York City 


An Unnecessary Duel in The “ In- 


lander”’ 

There is a large class of novels of which 
the reader says, “‘I have read something j 
like this before.’ There is no charge of 
plagiarism intended in the remark; the book 
is not definite enough for that, being 
merely a type. To this class belongs ‘* The 
Inlander,” by Harrison Robertson The 
hero is a modern Don Quixote. He tilts at 
his windmills with a good deal of manli- 
ness. 





The book naturally divides itself into two 












a character study, though not, per- 





Into this story comes a 

between husband and 
inexplicable reticence on 
stupidity on his, and 
inexplicable spite on the part of a third 
person--three traits that have made pos- 
sible the plots of so many novels and plays 

After all, books are written for the pub 

ix and the reader consequently has his 
ights It is a just irritation that causes | 
m to resent bel disturbed by a san- 
guinary episode that has no real bearing on 
the story 
The title 


perienced boy 
nderstanding 
wife, caused by 

her part, inexplicable 


ines 
mis 








r 





the definite 
would lead 
Southern 
readily 
South 


of the book and 
ing of streets in Louisville 
me to expect a study of life in a 
but the plot could have been as 
placed East West, for of distinct 
utmosphere there is none, 






or 


Irishmen Who Speak Their Own 
Language. 

New York Times Saturday Review: 

letter which appeared 
in your columns Seumas Ma¢ 
Manus described the progress of the Gaeli 
and quoted the number of per- 
who can Irish at | 
*900,000—but more probably 1,000,000 
in answer to which “ An 
in THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
the British census reports as showing that 


the Irish-speaking population of Ireland 
in 1871 was over 100,000, while in 1891 
theee figures had fallen to 40,000. 

This has little to do with the case. The 
gentleman from Fermanagh has probably 
have not the 
question at hand) the 
who can speak Irish only, while Seumas 
MacManus referred to those who could 
peak Irish. According to Thom's Official 
Directory for 1901l—a source which the | 
Ennis-Killener doubtless too loyal to | 
question—the figures are: 


Number who speak Irish only. 


To The 


In an interesting 


recemtly 


movement 


sons in lreland speak 


pre 


sumably Enni 


quote 





reports in 
number of those 


quoted (I census 


is 


38,192 | 








Total number of Irish speakers. .679,145 | 
The figures are certainly minimum, for | 
offictaldom in Ireland is not concerned with 
the showing of the Irish language, and 
when to these are added, as they must 
be, the numbers who in the heretofore | 
rlely Isnglish-speaking districts, where | 





the question as to language hs not been 
asked, have in the last few years com 
menced the study of the national tongue, it 
will found that Seuma MacManus 
igi are pretty near the mark 
WILLIAM J. B 
York Gaelic 
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Your Uncle Lew 


A Natural-Born American 
By CHARLES REGINALD SHERLOCK 












The Question 















sticcessful novel 
1899 was ‘David Harum.’ 

great success of 1g00 was ‘Eben 
Will Sherlock’s 
novel be the success of 1901?” 


é Herald. 







Holden.’ 










—Spracu 














A Few of the Answers 


will be (with- 





‘We candidly believe that ‘Your Uncle Lew’ 
out an exception) the most popular book of the year.’’—/Phillips 
burg Journal. 







“The book is bound to be successful. It has many of the 


of the defects of ‘David Harum,’’ 








excellences 
lanta Journal, 
“Has all the promise of that popularity which fell to the lots 
of ‘David Harum’’ and ‘ Eben Holden. 
“"Unele Lew’ is a frank and honest book—another 
Harum,’ yet differing from that other popular work as ‘one star 
A book of many excellences 










-Utica Observer. 













differeth from another.’ 
and of sure interest.’ ’’—New York World. 
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MR, STEDMAN. 
Hoi Scholastikoi Have Him as Their 


Guest of Honor. 


banquet of the Hotel 
filled last Saturday evening with 





The 
was well 


room Savoy 


members of Hoi §eholastikoi, who wel- 
comed as their guest of honor Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. Mr. Thomas Churchill, 
President of the society, presided. The 
speakers were Hamilton W. Mabie, Miles 
M. O'Brien, President of the Board of Edu- 


cation; John Whalen, Corporation Counsel; 


Francis W. Halsey, Dr. William L.° Et- 
tinger, and John Jerome Rooney, who read 
a poem illustrative of the mission of the 
poet in general and of Mr. Stedman's mis- 
sion in particular. Here are a few couplets: 
By the ancient rule, come true again, 
That the Bard is prince of men 
i And holds his right by an older law 
} Than the crowned slayer’s awe! 
Thrice-nobly hast thou won thy place 
With the old heroic race 
' 
By sovran right hast thou brave control 
Of thy Empire of the Soul 
When Mr. Churchill, Mr. Mabie, and Mr. 


O'Brien had spoken in praise of the guest 


of honor, and Mr. Rooney had recited his 
verses, Mr. Stedman arose and wgs greeted 


with cheers. He seemed truly and sincerely 
touched by the magnificent ovation which 
was his, and he admitted that, although h¢ 
had come with a prepared address, the 
warmth of his reception had rendered him 
almost inarticulate, and he could only mur- 
mur his thanks for what had been, to him, 
entirely unexpected. At first spoke at 
random, and with applause punctuating al- 
most every period. Then he settled 
to his formal addre He praised 
school system in New York and 
mented the Directors of the School Board 
on their work, which he said did not only 
consist of the training of their native stock, 
but of the poor and ignorant of all foreign 


he 


down 
the 
compli- 





nations. He then spoke of his deficiency 
in the knowledge of educational science 
and of his own school days. In illustration 





of the seeming impracticability of his own 
ideas on instruction, he told a story of how 
a woman Chicago once him ask- 


ing for his advice on the books to be read 


in wrote 


by a boy in his teens. Mr. Stedman replied 
that he thought it best to give boys their 
own range—the full liberty of printed things 

and let them find their food as animals 


and plants find theirs; whereupon Eugene 
Field, taking him literally, allowed his own 
boys the of his shelves. The result 
that going to the attic Mr. Field found 
it strewn with tales of bandits and pirates 
and weapons collected for the expected 
flight to the wild West of his younger son; 
while his elder 


use was 


on 


boy was deep_in Fielding’s 
novels and other selections from the usu- 
ally secluded portions of his father’s l- 
brary Mr. Stedman continued 


Notwithstanding this apparent setback to 
my efforts as an educational theorist, there 
are conditions on the practical side of your 
own school work which bring me, like other 
New Yorkers in active pursuits, constantly 
in touch with you. Just as our 


wives and 
housekeepers declare that they 


keep train- 


ing schools in our homes for inexperienced 
servants s0 every business man, every 
professional man, is supplying post-grad- 
uate courses for the boys and girls you 
send out from the public schools We 
can’t avoid some knowledge of what they 
have learned, or have not learned, as we 
try to break them in to our needs and 
their chosen vocations. I almost say that 
the office boy is the test of the public 
schools. Nearly every merchant, lawyer, 
and banker has one such at his elbow for 
his instant service and errands and for as- 
sistance in the primary bookkeeping 

{fam also bound to state that nine-tenths 


of these boys have come to me—and what 
employer will not make the same report 
straight from the public schools, with char- 


acteristics, varying according to their re- 
spective wits and origins, that for a time 
have been sure to call upon one’s reserves 
of patience or profanity—as the case may 
be [ found almost every one of these lads 
ip possess some knowledge of arithmetic 
and quick in getting hold of figures and 
bookkeeping That is good and needful. 


But scarcely one of them has had a clearly 


formed handwriting. Few of them have 
been even tolerable spellers. Lastly, and 
surely most important, only those from 


the nicest households have shown any con- 
sciousness of thelr extraordinary profi- 
ciency in wrong pronunciation, bad gram- 
mar, and command of slang 

Now, it is very hard, in our hetero- 
geneous city, to do away with a kind of 
_— ney in a bay after the age when he 
eaves the public school. I suppose the 
majority of your pupils consists of those 
who have to take an early start in the 
work of earning a living and getting on 
in the world If so, the largest use of 
our schools is to give such boys and 
girls the best equipment for that purpose 
obtainable before they start. Curiously 
enough, I have found that many of my 
boys have spent a good deal of their time 
on side fads, and have a few vague ideas 
about arts, ‘ologies, and so-called studies 
that might serve “ electives "’ in a sem- 
inary or collegiate course. Now, I realize 
the charm and uSe of object teaching in 
the kingergarten, and schools for manual 
training and schools of design are among 














our grcatest gains; nor will you, I believe, 
think me insensible to the sweet influ- 
ence of art and beauty, or to any mani- 


festation of the ideal. But surely the first 
thing to do in a limited term of stiMy is 
to give the youth the one equipment, the 
vne instrument, through which, as he grows 
older, he can for himself make sure that 
all these things can be added. That equip- 
ment, that instrument—of this I make no 
doubt—is the correct knowledge, practical 
mastery, of language; and this means in 
America, first, last, and always, of our 
own peerie inclusive, expressive, world- 
pervading Efngtish =a. This gives your 
puri his own master key to the entrances 

y which all kinds of knowledge can be 
obtained in maturer tife. 

I trust the honorable President of the 
Board of Education, whose presence adds 
authority to your gathering to-night, will 
absolve me from any attempt to take a 
hand tn the duties of his high office. But 
for my part, if I were—not King—but with 
power to determine the bent of our public 
school instruction, I would pay extreme 
respect _to the ancestral doctrine of “ the 
three R's,” reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and would add to them an “5S,” the 
oa of correct speaking, for there is 

uth in rare Ben Jonson's opening defini- 
tion of English grammar—*' It is the art 
and practice of speaking the English lan- 


e correctly.’ This art, and that of 
gs and writing correctly, must be ac- 
, like any other technical facility, in 


Towing years, To master in 











| clates 











late adolescence has proved just as hard | 
at Oxford as at Columbia. | 
Mr. Mabie, by the 


who, after a few words 


Chairman, opened the evening's speaking, | 
said that the invitation to that gathering 
had already found him pledged elsewhere, j 
but when he heard to whom the Scholasti 

koi were to do honor he had determined to | 
be present at all cost, that his own feeble 

voice might be raised amid the general ac- 
clamation..of honor and respect for their | 
great and gifted guest of the evening. In 
eloquent and well-rounded phrases he | 
showed what had been the mission of the | 
poet in past civilizations, and what his | 
mission was .to-day and in this country of 

eager development along the lines of indus- 


trialism and commercialism 


“The poet,” he said, ‘is the sole moving | 


influence which can hold a people up to | 
their ideals, and thus effect aetion in that 
which is greatest and best. The poet does | 
what commercialism cannot do, He gives 
things their true value. What a spectacle 
is that, to see a man standing in the door- 
way of one of our great sky-scrapers, | 
which overshadows him and seems to be | 
on the point of engulfing him! What a } 
different picture was presented by the | 
Greek standing before his architectural 


monuments, where everything had been so 


finely conceived, so hafmonious in propor- 
tion, that the man’s presence stood forth 
as a part of the artistic whole, and as a 


natural part of the edifice he had reared! ”’ 
Mr. Churchill, in welcoming the.guest of 
honor, said: 


To-night marks an epoch in our society's 
annals. It marks a culmination and a 
hope. We have instituted a new procedure, 
a permanent one, I trust. To-night we give | 
to the airy nothing of our past a local habi- 
tation and a name. From the realm of 
song, from the mart of trade, we welcome 
as our guest of honor a man of versatile, 
of transcendent genius, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman—a poet sane enough to mingle 
with bears and bulls, a banker with an 
aeolian attachment. 

Mr. Churchill then read Bishop Potter's 
letter, which bore the the Dio- 
cesan House and ran as follows: 


No, I am 





address of 


sorry to say, I cannot 
your kind invitation to meet your 
of “ Hol Scholastikoi at dinner on 
the 27th proximo, as I shall be prevented 
by an imperative official engagement 

But I am glad to have the opportunity of 


accept 


asso- 





expressing my keen personal interest in 
the work of the teachers of the New York 
public schools—of the quality and charac- 
ter of which our citizens know too little. 
A recent visit to a public school in the 
northeastern part of the city was to me a 
most delightful revelation; id the singu 
lar excellence of all that I saw and heard 


its intelligence, its refinement, and its sym- 
pathetic quality—gave me a new sense of 


the services which our public school 
teachers are rendering ss 
It is not creditable to the people of New } 


York that they know so little of their pub- | 


lic schools, that they visit them so rarely, 
and that those whe are doing this admir- |} 
able work have so small a share of their 


sympathy and interest 
May all best blessings attend and crown 


their work. 

The reading of the letter was frequently 
interrupted by prolonged applause Mr. 
Halsey’s address dealt for the most part 
with an attempt to inculcate a disposition | 
on the part of his hearers to encourage 


that which was best and permanent in lit- } 


erature rather than the sensational, the | 
slovenly, and the ephemeral His tribute 
to Mr. Stedman was as follows 

This occasion for doing honor to Mr. | 
Stedman is one in which any man, under- } 
standing what have been the best forces | 
in the iptellectual Nfe of our times, must | 
join with cordial and delightful pleasure 
We are in the midstof a generation which | 
seems absolutely to have gone daft over the } 
literature of its own day, to the neglect of | 


the great books of past times, It is mainly 
occupied with books fit only for an hour's 
entertainment, rather than with books 
meant for the spiritual life of man in all 
climes and all seasons. Mr. Stedman in | 
everything he has done—in his own verse, } 
in his critical writings, in his anthologies 
and in his “ Library of American Literat- 
ure '’—has stood for the vital, wholesome 
books, for the books that have some actual 
place in the world of real literature In 
the work of degrading and perverting pub- 
lic taste by the exaltation of the ephem- 
eral he has had no part. For what he 
has done to promote righteousness in lit- 
erature we well may honor him wherever 








and while we may. Long has he stood for 
the highest things, and may he long remain 
with us to stand there { 


Mr. O'Brien took as his text the Bishop's 
letter, and laid particular stress upon the 
point that citizéns should interest them- 
in the work of the public schools, 
and he praised the principle of organiza- 
tion on the part of the teachers. Mr. 
Whalen, who spoke later in the evening, 
said that the very presence there of such 
a representative body of teachers proved | 
that they had a full appreciation of the 
power of organization, and that the chron- 
icles of this municipality showed that 
when teachers got together and demanded 


selves 


anything they usuafly got what they 
wanted. 
Dr. Ettinger’s address was a glowing 
tribute to the teacher whose experience, 


sympathy, and power of discipline should 
place him above the mere fabricated teach- 
er—the product of a successful examination. 
He said: 

We point with pride to the highest stand- 
ard of professional and scholastic require- 
ments demanded of every aspirant to @ 
teacher’s position in this great city, gut 
when once the teacher has entered upon 
his vocation, has there not been a ten- 
dency to judge his merit by standards 
which, if not incorrect, are surely mis- 
applied? Measured by these standards, 
what is the test of the teacher? Is it the 
patience that views with unruffied feeling 
petty breaches of discipline, and smooths 
with tactful kindness the rough spots in the 
children's road to knowledge?’ Is it the 
ripe scolarship, the result of years of prep- 
aration that engenders in the pupil's. mind 
a belief in the teacher's omniscienee? Is 
it the executive ability that enables the 
teacher to handle the children in mass, to 
plan the work in instruction and a 
so that progress is made along the lines 
of least resistance? In estimating the 
work of a teacher both as to present serv- 
ice and future promotion, all these things 
are nothing compared to that fatility of 
mind, that trick of memory, that enables 
one to accumulate a store of knowledge, 
more or less scientific, somewhat theo- 
retical, and in most respects wholly imprac- 
tical, and to be ready at all times to pour 
this out at the magic word “ examination.” 





aoe ane bane 


“ Bugle Calls," by Benjamin Wood, just 
published—by Brentano's, is a strong advo- 
eacy of the Trades Union and the use of 
the union label on eyery product made by 
human hand. 
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A GREAT HISTORICAL ROMANCE 


By GEORGE CROLY Introduction by GEN. LEW WALLACE 


Gen, Lew Wallace (author of Ben Hur) 1900 the six greatest 


English novels are Ivanhoe, The Last o 


says (Sept In my judgment 


¢ Barons, 7 Ta f Two Cities, Jane Eyre, Hypatia, and this 


romance of Croly’s, Tennyson were singers 





If Shakespeare had never been born; if 1, and 





” 
yet to be, and Bacon, Darwin, and Raskin unknown; e six works named would of them- 


selves suffice to constitute a British literature.” 


20 Full-page Illustrations by T. de Thulstrup 


With a beautiful frontispiece in colors, sixteen full-page drawing gpa three illustrated 
bastard title pages, all by this famous artist It is over one year since de Phutstrup be 
gan his preparations for this work, sparing neither time nor labor, spending many months in 
Europe in the study of the details necessary to perfect the picture He has most wonderfully 
portrayed the stirring dramatic scenes of the story 

The novel deals with the momentous events that o 
time of the crucifixion to the destruction of Jerusalem 





curred in Palestine, : from the 
It reveals the struggles between the 


chiefly 



















Romans and the Jews, which finally en in the rthrow and the ispersion of the Jewish 
nation, picturing forth the conflict between Judaism and early Christianity The story is 
replete with Oriental charm and richness, and the character dr i is marvelous. No other 
novel ever written has portrayed with such vividne the events d Rome and 
destroyed Jerusalem in the early days of Christianity 
Printed on High-Grade Paper with Handsome Cover Design by George Wharton 
Edwards, !2mo, Cloth, 622 Pages. Price, $1. 40, net. Postage, [9 cents. 
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Ohnet’s Latest Novel s ~ 
By GEORGES OHNET (Translated by Fred Rothwell, B. A.) 
Author of “The Ironmuster,” “ D Rameau,”  Antoinett- Love's Depth ete 
An absorbing novel of love and intrigue Tr aid in Paris, London, San Fran 
cisco, and elsewhere Most of the charac a t ica f Fr h lif way and grav A 
principle is enunciated at the beginning « book: tl i of human judgment even 
in those whose prefession it is to pass * and w ire nsequently in a position to 
boast of special experiences *’--thus the px ibility ¢ } Li r he plot the story re- 
veals a sensational instance of such legal error, and the re r is taken through many stir 
ring events, and made to share in many strong e thousands who have ad 





his 


Ironmaster,’’ 
lates 


novel, The 
in thi his 


Georges Ohnet's famous 
elate the treat provided 


12mo, Cloth, 421 Pages. 


other books, will appre- 
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Price, $1.20, net. 
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Half-tone Frontispiece. Postage, 13. cents. 





Author of “Ti Stephen,"” “ Pri * 
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Christian Seience, Divine Healing, et in the course of which Miss | i mak ! 
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‘ Very clever, original, bright, and iptivating The Brooklyn Eagle. 
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futhor “ The Unconacious Mind,” ete. 

A collection, now first made, of Dr. Palmer's 
poems, chiefly ballads, that have excited the tudy of the sources and qualities of 
admiration of James Russ ‘1 Lowell, Bayard er. th biect being to show the trans 
raylor, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Dr. [os : “= 
siter J son, and a host of other reader: ‘ dent importance of character, its scientific 

Edn nd Clarence Stedman says foundations, and the soundest principles fer 

At last our veteran balladist, who has done developmer r nprovement » reader f 
so much for other poets’ work, binds up the development and improvemen The read ris 
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prolific re, but as surely a jyuality, not psyct lucation ett and rental 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 


Atlantic 
Mon thly 


for May 


Contains the openiag chap- 
ters of a new romance by 
the author of 


TO HAVE & TO HOLD 


by MARY JOHNSTON 


amy slip of a girl, the protégé of Marmaduke Haward, a 

century. Half child, half dryad that she is, she comes to 
Evelyn Byrd, for Haward’s love. The story is in the nature of 
is the artistic promise of Miss Johnston’s earlier work. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


During the appearance of Andrey in the Atlantic the publishers will send for 


$4.00 
‘The Atlantic for one year. . . . . 6 6 Both 
for 
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Audrey is an orphan, a strange, 
yous Virginian patrician of the early : 


the rival of the famous beaot 
pure romance, and splendidly fulfi 
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Written for, THe New York Times Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, April 15.—Mr. John Lane's in- 
genious advertisement of Mr. Marriott's 
“ Column" has been completely success- 
ful. The book, as I have already said, is 
not without its merits, but it is by no 
means a 90k that deserves success of 
the sort te it_is obtaining. It has been 
so well’ ‘advertised that every one feels 
that it is a book that must be read, and, of 
eéurse, it Is certain to run into many edi- 
tidns! I} do not grudge Mr. Marriott his 
success, On the contrary, I am extremely 
glad of it, but at the same time I could 
wish that it were due more to the merit 
of his work than to the skill of the pub- 
lisher. Among the swarms of novels that 
are published every week there must, as 
a rule, be at least one or two that deserve 
success fully-as much as “ The Column” 
deserves it, but neither luck nor advertis- 
ing ingenuity are on their side. I could 
point to a number of novels that have been 
published in London within the last ten 
years, any one of which» was a better 
novel than is “The Column,” but they 
have never been heard of since they set 
sail from port. ‘‘ The Column" is another 
confirmation of the theory that anything 
from a book to a new hair dye can be 
sold, provided it is sufficiently advertised 
If I were to write a novel with the hope 
of selling hundreds of thousands of copies, I 
should have it published not by a habitual 
publisher, but by one of those clever per- 
sons who make a living by devising new 
schemes of advertising. The most worth- 
less trash that was ever written would 
run into scores of editions if a neat couplet 
were written concerning it, and this couplet 


were painted on the pavement of every 
street in London at intervals of ten feet 
*.¢ 
. 


Miss Beatrice Harraden seems to have 
been peculiarly unfortunate from a finan- 
cial point of view with her first novel 
“Ships that Pass in the Night.”” She re- 
ceived from it only about £125, although 
it ran into at least twenty editions. She 
was unlucky enough to accept an offer 
from a publisher for the copyright of the 
book, and it was not a bad offer, consider- 
ing that she was totally unknown as an 
author. As it happened, the book proved 
to be a tremendous success, and the pub- 
lishers reaped the entire benefit of that 
success. While we may commiserate Miss 
Harraden on her bad luck, it is unfair to 
blame the publishers and to hold them up 
as hard-hearted usurers Publishers con- 





stantly buy the copyrights of new novels, 
hoping that they may prove to be success- 
ful. Ninety-nine of every hundred of the 
books so bought probably never return a 
penny to the publisher When the hun 
dredth book happens to bring in a rich 
harvest, the publisher can certainly argu 
that, inasmuch as he loses money on the 
great majority of the books the copyrights 
of which he buys, he has a right to enjoy 
unmolested the benefits which the solitary 
successful book brings tohim. Publishers are 
not altogether fiends—that is to say, not 
always fiends of the -very worst variety, 
and it is conceivable that a publisher may 
pay £0 for the copyright of a book by 
an unknown young woman, and if it runs 
into twenty editions may pocket the pro- 
ceeds with a clear conscience I know 
that this is not the general opinion. Most 
people seem to think that a publisher is a 
sort of philanthropist, who publishes books 
purely) in order to enrich authors, and 
without a thought of his own pocket I 
am inclined to think that this is a mis 
take 
*,* 

Mr. Basil Tozer has written a book en- 
titied “Free Lance Journalism, the aim 
of which is to teach young people how to 
make a living by contributing to new: 
papers. A little while ago there was 
book published, the title of which I can 
not for the moment recall, which professed 
to teach the whole art of authorship, | 
believe, too, that there are “Chairs of 
Journalism" in certain American colleges, 
where a man can be made an accomplished 
reporter, leader writer, or editor by a brief 
course of study. Of course, there are 
people who believe that they can learn 
authorship and journalism from textbooks 
and lectures, but surely they waste their 
time in learning such unprofitable trades 
when they might learn from textbooks, 
which scores of people are doubtless ready 
to write, how to sing like Patti or Jean 
de Reszke. The latter art could be taught 
by textbooks quite as well as journalism 
and authorship, and, of course, it is not 
of the slightest consequence whether the 
pupil has in the one case any voice, or 
ir the other case any brains. I should like 
to see a specimen of the sort of journalist 
produced by a study of * Free Lance Jour- 
nalism,'' or by attendance at a course 
of lectures on journalism at the Ginery 
Twichell University. He would be a rather 
interesting study, though I doubt if editors 
would fully appreciate him. 


Mr. Guy Boothby has just published a new 


novel, ‘‘The Mystery of the Clasped 
Hands."" The success of Mr 3oothby is 
remarkabk He came to England from 


Australia, and he had the good fortune to 
meet Mr. Kipling, to whose kind encourage- 
ment he owes very much. Since then he 
has written countless novels, all of which 
have an enormous sale. I know that when 
a writer outsells every one else there is 
a general tendency on the part of his 
fellow-authors to underrate the value of 
his work. This is proved by the fact that 
a@ new writer may receive a great deal of 
praise for his first book from the very 





vritics, who, when. his later books are 
selling by the hundreds of thousands, wiil 
say, and honestly feel, that his work is 
very poor. We saw this some years ago 
in the case of Mr. Rider Haggard, whose 
initial success with “King Solomon's 
Mines" was honestly earned and was 
heartily approved by all the critics. When 
afterward his successive books had an 
immense sale the same critics discovered 
that he was an enormously overrated man. 
The fate of Mr. Crockett-has been much 
the same, d yet, beyond a doubt, both 
Mr. Wisoleatune Mr. Crockett write bet- 
ter toiday than they did at the beginning 
of their, espective careers. Now, it would 
be unjust to say that the critics are en- 
vious Of the successes achieved by such 
men, as, Mr,)}Haggard, Mr. Crockett, and 
Mr. Hall, Caine. But certainly they see 
more eldatly the! faults of a book that 
runs into a dozen ‘editions than the faults 
of a book that never runs into a second 
edition. . 

Mr. Boothby's first book—I think it was 
a record of personal adventure in Aus- 
tralla—was well received, and the author 
was recognized as a clever man. Now that 
he turns out reams of novels, all of which 
sell largely, it is generally said by all the 
crities that his books are not literature, 
and that they are not worth the attention 
of persons of taste. I wonder how much 
of this present depreciation of Mr. Booth- 
by’s work is due to an unconscious envy 
of his success. Perhaps more of it than 
most of us would be willing to admit. 

For my own part, while I cannot read 
Mr. Boothby’s novels, I presume that there 
is some merit in them, for if there is not, 
they certainly would not be as popular 
as they are. No great and permanent 
success is made by any author who is 
wholly without merit. Even Marie Corelli 
is not without a certain gift in the way 
of interesting her readers- Mr. Boothby 
certainly has inventive power, and proba- 
bly it is to that fact that both his fluency 
of composition and his popularity are due. 


Mr. Jerome has published a new volume 
of stories, entitled ‘*‘ The Observations of 
Henry.’ There are many passages in it 
which have the humor of Mr. Jerome—and 
a very delightful humor I find it, in spite 
of the fact that I am told that it is “ new 
humor,” and that Mr. Jerome himself is 
a cockney, By the bye, it has always been 
a mystery to me why, merely because a 
man is born within sound of Bow Bells 
and is therefore technically a cockney, he 
should be solemniy warned off the field 
of literature Mr. Jerome's short stories 
do not appeal to me as much as did his 
‘Three Men in a Boat” or his delightful 
book on theatrical life, but they are cer 
tainly readable, and any one who neglects 
them will miss a very pleasant hour. 

Mr. Rider Haggard's new romance, “ Lys- 
beth,” is extremely Haggardian. Mr. Hag 
gard has always been lavish of incident 
but in his new book he has been even 
more reckless than usual. People of ex 
treme Protestant views will find the book 
to their taste, for Mr. Haggard’s villains 
are all Roman Catholics, and: his Protest 
ants are all men and women of the noblest 
character 





There is to be a new and complete edition 
of Tolstoi’s works in English, the initial 
volume of which is to be ‘‘ Anna Karenina.” 
This will be the third complete edition in 
the market. The copyright law sorely needs 
amendment in regard to translations. At 
the present time any one can make a 
translation of a book that has already 
been translated, and if the new translation 
differs only in a single sentence from thé 
other it cannot be held to be an infringe 
ment of copyright. The result of thi 
state of things is that no careful pub 
lisher likes to risk the publication of trans 
lations How the law could ‘be amended 
80 as to~be at once efficient and just I 
cannot say That is a matter of detail 
and when a man goes in for reforming any 
abuse he always shows a noble disregard 
of details, 

*,* 

Another new story of merit is Mr. Cut 
cliffe Hyne's ‘Prince Rypert, the Buc 
caneer."’ When I speak of it as new, I refer 
to its appearance in book form, for it 
originally appeared as a serial in one of 
the magazines I fancy that Mr. Hyne 
has made some additions and alterations 
in the story, for it seems to me to be 
longer than when I read it with pleasure 
in the magazine. It is a capital story, and 
for one I decidedly prefer it to Mr. Hyne's 
well-known “ Captain Kettle ’’ stories, 


*,.* 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is by the time this 
is in print safely returned to England 
from the Cape. At any rate, he is due 
in England in a few days, and after his 
escape from the jaws of death two years 
ago, every one’ feels a calm confidenc: 
that nothing can kill him. If Mr. Kipling 
had been any one else, and had passed 
several months at the Cape in the midst 
of the plague, his admirers—which term 
includes the entire civilized world—would 
have been uneasy, but Mr. Kipling is not 
the sort of man whom the plague can kill, 
and so it did not make the attempt. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


Robert W. Chambers’s new novel, which 
is appearing serially in Harper's Weckly, 
will be presented in book form by Messrs 
Harper in the early Autumn. It is an 
American historical novel of the eighteenth 
century, the scenes being laid in Western 
New York and Pennsylvania, and later 
eastward. The story opens at the resi 
dence of Sir William Johnson, the pioneer 
fur trader and friend of the Indians. Here 
Cardigan, the hero, is being reared with 
Sir William's children, The author is said 
to have done his most mature work in this 
novel of early America. : 
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DREYFUS. 
Extracts from the Autobiography 


of the Victim of the French 
General Staff—1894-1899. 


‘Five Years of My Life,’’ by Alfred Drey- 
fus, was published this week by McClure, 
Phillips & Co. The author briefly outlines 
his career up to the day of his arrest, Oct 
13, 1804; then he begins the story of those 
five years of imprisonment, carried on for 
. time by the diary he kept while at Devil's 
Island. At another time we shall discuss 
the book according to its merits. For the 
present a few extracts will suffice to indi- 
cate its character and scope. Concerning 
the famous plan of Commandant du Paty 
de Clam to have the suspected artillery of- 
ficer betray himself while making from dic 
tation a copy of the bordereau, Dreyfus 
writes: 

As I continued writing without any sign 
of perturbation, Commandant du Paty tried 
a new interruption, and said violently 

Pay attention; it is a grave matter.” 
Whatever may have been my surprise at a 
procedure as rude as it was uncommon, | 
said nothing, and simply applied myself to 
writing more carefully. Thereupon Com- 
mandant du Paty, as he explained to the 
court-martial of 1894, concluded that, my 
self-possession being unshakable, it was 
useless to push the experiment further. 
The scene of the dictation had been pre- 
pared in every detail, but it had not an- 
swered the expectations of those who had 
arranged it. 

As soon as the dictation was over, Com- 
mandant du Paty arose and, placing his 
hand on my shoulder, cried out in a loud 


voice: In the name of the law I arrest 
you; you are accused of the crime of high 
treason A thunderbolt falling at my feet 


would not have produced in me a more vio- 
lent emotion I blurted out disconnected 
sentences, protesting against so infamous 
an accusation, which nothing in my life 
could have given rise to 

Next M. Cochefert and his secretary 
threw themselves op me and searched me 
I did not offer the slightest resistance, but 
cried to them: ** Take my keys, open every- 
thing in my house; I am innocent.””’ Then 
I added: *‘ Show me at least the proofs of 
the infamy you pretend | have committed.”’ 
They answered that the accusations were 
overwhelming, but refused to state what 
they were or who had made them 

Here is an episode of the first court-mar- 
tial: 

i heard the false and huteful testimony 
ot Commandant du Paty de Clam and the 
lies of Commandant Henry in regard to the 
conversation we had had on the way from 
the Ministry of War.to, the military prison 
in the Rue du Cherche-Midi on the day of 
my arrest I energetically, though calmly, 
refuted their accusations. 3ut when the 
latter returned econd time to the witness 
stand, when he said that he knew from a 
most honorable personage that an officer of 
the Second Bureau was a traitor, | rose up 
with indignation and sionately demand- 
ed that the person whose language he was 
quoting should be made to appear tn court 
Thereupon, striking his breast with a the- 
atrical gesture, Henry added: ‘**‘ When an 
officer has such a seeret in his head he does 
not confide it even to his cap."’ Then, turn 
ing to me: * to the traitor,’’ he said, 






















there he is! In spite of my vehement 
protes 1 could not obtain any explanation 
of his words, and consequently I was pow 





erless to show their utter falsity. 
I heard the contradictory reports of the 
handwriting experts, two testifying in my 
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favor and the other two against me. at the 
same time bearing witness to the numerous 
points of difference between the handwrit- 
ing of the bordereau and my own I at- 
tached no importance to the testimony of 
Bertillon, for his so-called scientific mathe- 
matical demonstrations seemed to me the 
work of a crazy man 

All charges were refuted during these ses- 
sions No motive could be found to explain 
so abominable a crime 

In the fourth and last session the ¢ 
ernment Commissary abandoned al! minor 
charges, retaining for the accusation only 
the bordereau; he took this document and 
waved it, shouting ‘Nothing remains but 
the bordereau, but that is enough. Let the 
Judges take up their magnifying glasses.” 


And so Dreyfus was found guilty His 


publie degradation, which took place Jan. 5, 


1895, he describes in a graphic manner, 
Then comes the long voyage to Devil's Isl- 
and, off the coast of Freneh Guiana. The 
first entry in his diary is dated April 14, 
i895, and reads as follows: 


Sunday, 14 April, 1895 

To-day I begin the diary of my sad and 
tragical life. Indeed. only from to-day have 
I had paper at my disposal Each sheet is 
numbered and signed, so that I cannot use 
it without its being known I must account 
for every bit of it! But what could I do 
with it? Of what use could it be to me? 
To whom would I give it? What secret 
have I to confide to paper? Questions and 
enigmas! 

Until now I have worshipped reason; 
have believed there was logic in things a 
events; [ have believed in human justic!! 
Anything that wus irrational and extrava- 
gant found difficult entrance into my brain. 
Oh. what a breaking down of all my beliefs! 


These pages fully reveal the agony that 
the prisoner must have suffered in waiting 
for news from home or from the physical 
and mental tortures which beset him. The 
last entry in the diary is dated Sept. 10, 
1896. The author then continues his narra- 
tive. The extreme tortures he underwent 
tnay be judged from the following passage: 


Dating from the 6th of September, I was 
put in the yuble boucle at night, and this 
torment, which lasted nearly two months, 
was of the following description: Two irons 
{in the form of a “UU” were fixed by their 
lower part to the sides of the bed. In these 
ircns an iron bar was inserted, and to this 
were fastened two rings 

At one extremity of the bar there was a 
head and at the other a padlock, so that the 
bar was fastened into the irons and conse- 
quently to the bed Therefore when my 
feet were inserted in the two rings I was 
fastened in an unchangeab!'e position to my 
bed The torture was hardly bearable dur- 
ing those tropical nights Soon also the 
rings, which were very tight, lacerated my 
ankles 





Dr. W. J. Holland, Director of the Car- 
negie Museum at Pittsburg, gives a de- 
scriptive article about that institution in 
The Popular Science Monthly for May. For 
the same number President David Starr 
Jordan of the Leland Sanford Junior Uni- 
versity contribute an article cal'ed ‘* The 
Blood of the Nation,’ in which, as a stu- 
dent of the theory of biological evolution, 
he points out the causes which lead to 
national efficiency and to degeneration by 
the survival of the unfit Other articles 
are contributed by Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
the antarctic explorer, Prof. R. H. Thurs- 
ton, Prof. E. A. Andrews, and Mr: Have- 
lock Ellis. 
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a single political entity in our relations 
with the world. 

The reason which has largely controlled 
the use of the plural verb with ‘ United | 
States"’ is one of euphony. It seems more | 
natural and euphonistic to couple with thi 
phrase “have” or “ were,’ rather than 
“has"’ or “was.” In public document 
such as the President messages, I find a 
number of examples where both the sin- 

| gular and plural forms are used in the same 
paper, and sometimes in the same sentence 
For instance, Secretary Bayard ‘ The 
United States have no reason to believe 
that any discrimination against its citizens | 
is intended.”’ As the writer gets away 


from the phrase in the plural form, he es- 
capes the euphonistic influence, and recur 
' to the true significance of the words 
[ think an additional reason may be 
found for the growing use of the singular 
verb and pronoun. It has been the prevail 
ing practice to refer to Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and other nations as in 
| the feminine gender, growing out of the 
fact of their feminine form in the Latin 
| language—Britannia, Gallia, Germania, &« 
and it thus became common to treat the 
names of all nationalities as feminine. Cal 
houn, for example, says, ‘‘ Great Britain 
herself, ‘Texas herself." But to speak of 
the United States as “‘ she does more vio 
lence to our sense of euphony than “it 
hence of late years we have graduall) 
drifted into the custom of adopting the neu 
ter “‘ it,"’ which makes necessary the use of 
the singular verb 
If it must be an invariable rule to use the 
plural verb, we encounter frequent incon- | 
gruities. We should say that in the Fran- | 
co-German war ‘‘ the United States were a 
neutral.’"” We could not properly ry ‘' the 
United States were neutrals,’ because 
our relations with foreign Governments we ! 





An accomplished writer of acknowledged 
authority as a book reviewer, at the con- 
clusion of a three and a half column re- 
view recently of ‘‘A Century of American 
Diplomacy," said 

We have only one criticism to make upon 
the valuable volume—namely, that, when- 
ever the phrase “* United State occurs, it 
is treated as if it were a noun in the sin- 
gular s ® ° Assuredly the author i 
aware that to make “ United States” a 
singular noun would require an amendment 
of the Federal Constitution, because, wher- 
ever in that document the term is followed 
by a verb, that verb is in the plural num- 
ber 

As the paragraph quoted has been fre- 
quently reproduced by the pre of the 
country, thus indicating either an acqul- 
escence in the writer view or an interest 
in the ibject, I have, in my intervals of 
leisure, given some attention to the ques- 
tion and made a partial investigation into 
the use of the phrase “‘ United States"’ by 
those to whom we have a right to look as 
authorities on the subject The result of 
my study may not be without interest to 
your readers 

In considering the phraseology of the ; 
Constitution of the United State we are to 
bear in mind the time and circumstances 
under which that instrument was written. 
The delegate to the convention which 
framed the first organic code of this Nation 
came together as the representatives of 
thirteen independent States, which had | 
formed a coalition or league against the 
mother country, but had not as yet perma- 
nently parted with any portion of their sov- 
ereignty, and still possessed and exercised 
the right to make their own war levies, to 
impose their own taxes and customs duties, 
and regulate foreign commerce In editing 
the Constitution which was to control the 
new Government, it was natural that they | 
should use the same form of words to | 
which they had been accustomed in the 
public documents of the Continental Con- 
gress and the States. It can hardly have 


been their intention to impose upon their 
descendants and succes ‘ Qrough all 
time the necessary and invariable use of 
the same forms of expressions as were em- 
ployed by them. We venerate John Wick- 
lif, but we prefer the Bible in more modern 


ors 


Englisp than is found in his version. We 
honor Chaucer as the father of English lit- 
erature, but our poets no longer use: the 
form of-words in which he wrote 


If we examine the language of the Con- 
stitution, it will be seen that in other re- 
spects than in the phrase *‘ United States ”’ 
we have departed from the custom of the 
fathers of our Government. In Article IL, 
Section 2, Clause 5, we read, ‘‘ The House 
of Representatives shall chuse their Speak- 
er,”” &c.; in the same article, 
Clause “The Senate shall 
other officers,’’ &c.; in Section 2, 
“ The Congress shall assemble * un- 
less they shall,” &c. We no longer write 
chuse, and we seldom, in referring to the 


Section 
chuse their 
4, » 


2 
38, 
» 

5, 
Clause 
* . 


House of Representatives, the Senate, or 
Congress, use the words “they” or 
“their... A learned lawyer has publicly 


cited Article IIL, Section 2, ‘‘ The judicial 
power shall extend * * * to controver- 
sies to which the United States shall be a 
party,"’ as evidence that even the authors 
themselves of the Constitution were not 
uniform in the use of the plural in connec- 
tion with the ‘‘ United States.” An exam- 
ination of our fundamental code also shows 
that in the original and official all 
the nouns are capitalized. 

It thus appears that in nelther typogra- 
phy, orthography, etymology, nor syntax 
do we of the present day uniformly follow 
the original text of the Constitution. If 
we are permitted without criticism to write 
the nouns of that instrument without capi- 
tals, to modify the spelling of words, and 
to change the number of collective nouns 
other than “ United States,” we 
likewise be permitted to follow the modern 
practice as to the latter phrase, 
matter of principle compels the contrary 
use. The fact that the plural use of the 
verb occurs in the Constitution In connec- 
tion with that phrase is not of itself a con- 
trolling reason. It must have deeper 
cause. Is it found in the faet that this Na- 
tion is made up of a collection of States, 
and that they cannot be ignored in the use 
of the phrase? It is naturally suggested 
that an event occurred in the sixties which 
relieved our language from that servitude. 

I do not, however, think that event was 
the only, or the controlling, reason why 
the use of the singular verb is permissible, 
and even more proper. The oneness of our 
Government was proclaimed long before 
the first shot was fired at the flag over 
Sumter. Probably the one member of the 
convention of 1787 who best comprehended 
the significance of the work of that body 
was James Wilson of Pennsylvania, and he 
declared in the debates that “ by adopting 
this Constitution we shall become a Na- 
tion.”’ In The Federalist, although “ Unit- 
ed States" several times appears in the 
plural, the most common expression is 
“the Union,” “ the Republic,’’ and “ Amer- 
ica.’ And an examination of the writings 
and speeches of Hamilton, Jefferson, Clay, 
Webster, and of other statesmen of the pe- 
riod before our civil war will show that 
while with the phrase “United States” 
they usually felt bound to couple a plural 
verb or pronoun, they were constantly 
striving to avoid it, as if conscious of the 
incongruity, by the use of some other 
phrase, as ‘the Union,” “ the Republic,” 


copy 


unless a 


a 


should | 








United States,”’ 
to be a 
nation, 


“the Government of the 
recognizing that we had 
league of States and had become a 


ceased 


can only appear as a single, indivisible | 
power Even all the writers who employ | 
the plural verb use ‘‘ United States” and 
‘nation’ interchangeably Of the war 
with Spain we should have to iy ‘* the 
United States were a belligerent as there 
were only two belligerents in the contest 
It would not much improve the sentence to 
say ‘‘the United States were one of the 
two belligerents.”’ 

The result of a somewhat cursory exam- | 
ination of the treatment of United 


States "’ by our public men and official bod- 
ies may be found curious, if not decisive of 
the proper or permissive use of the verb 
and pronoun. in connection with that 
phrase. It is found that in the earlier days 
| of the Republic the prevailing practice was 


the use of the plural, but even then many 
of our public men at times employed the 
singular. Among statesmen who have used 
the singular form may be cited Hamilton, 


Webster, Silas Wright, Benton, Schurz, 
Edmunds, Depew. Of our Secretaries of 
State Jefferson, Marcy, Seward, Fish, 
Evarts, Blaine, Frelinghuysen, Bayard, 
Gresham, and Olney. Among diplomats 
Motley, C. F. Adams, E. J. Phelps, and 
Reid. Of living professors of international 


law and lawyers Woolsey of Yale, Moore 
of Columbia, Huffcut of Cornell, and 
James C. Carter of New York. In the ear- 
lier messages of the Presidents the use of 
the singular verb seldom found, Jack- 
son’s being the only one noted; but in later 
years Lincoln, Grant, Cleveland, Harrison, 
and McKinley. Messages of the last three 
are found in which the singular verb alone 
is used throughout the message in connec- 
tion with “* United States.” 

The decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
earlier years rarely show the use of the sin- 


is 


gular, but several cases have been found, 
and in later years its use has been growing 
much more frequent. For example, in a 
recent decision, (La Abra Company vs 
United States, 175 U. 8S. 423,) “ United 
States’ occurs no less than seven times in 
connection with a singular verb or pro 


noun, and no use is made of the plural. 

In no class of public documents is greater 
attention paid the language employed 
than in the drafting of treaties. Until re- 
cent years in these documents the phrase 


to 


“United States" is almost invariably 
coupled with a plural verb. This is the 
case, for instance, in the treaty of peace 


with Great Britain of 1814, and with Mexico 





of 1848. But in the treaty of peace with 
Spain of 1898, the term “* United States '’ is 
uniformly treated in the singular. As in- 


dicating the growing tendency in this direc 
tion, it may be mentioned that the fur-seal 
arbitration treaty of 1892 uses the “ United 
States "' in the singular, as also the modus 
vivendi with Great Britain of the same 
year. In the Olney-Pauncefote arbitration 
convention of 1897 the “high contracting 
parties’ is the term used 
two countries, but Secretary Olney, in the 
correspondence which accompanied the ne 
gotiation, always refers to the ‘ United 
States" in the singular. The Hay-Paunce- 
fote canal treaty of 1900, the last of the im- 
portant treaties negotiated, also treats 
“United States "’ as a singular noun 

The result of my examination that, 
while the earlier practice in referring to the 
‘United States usually followed the 
formula of the Constitation, our public men 
ot the highest authority gave their’ coun- 
tenance, by occasional use, to the singular 
verb and pronoun; that since the civil war 
the tendency has been toward such ; use; 
and that to-day among..public and, profes- 
it has bécome the prevailing 
JOHN W. FOSTER. 
April 25, 1001. 


to describe 


is 


sional men 
practice. 
Washington, D. C., 


“A French Grammar,”’ intended for the 
higher schools and colleges, has been writ- 
ten by Prof. W. H. Fraser and Prof. J. 
Squair of the Romance Department of the 
University of Toronto, for D. C. Heath & 
Co, The text is entirely based upon con- 
temporary French. 
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“ Shows her in the fulness of great powers.” 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES 


By Edith Wharton 


a4 NHE is to-day the most promising figure 
we have. To-morrow is hers. ‘How 
far she will go it is hard to. tell. 

her stern devotion to style, her 


THE 
EVENING 
SUN 


But with 


worldly wisdom, her keen insight, her wit and 
het'faney, and, above all, her invariable good 
taste, there is no knowing what the future has 
Mrs. Wharton writes as if she felt 
e of literature was not past.” 


Says: . 
vy in store, 


that the a 


o 
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MISTRESS NELL 


A Merry Tale of a Merry Time 
By George C. Hazelton, Jr. 


Author of the play of the same 
name which Miss Crosman is now 
presenting with such great success 
at Wallack’s Theatre. 


JEANNETTE 


GILDER 
Says: 
« Ww it 





flashes from every page” 


WHITE COTTAGE 
By ZACK 

A brilliant study of life in shadow.”—New York TriBunE 

like 


Ghe 


“ Very the quality we call genius.”—THE AcapDEMy 


All Booksellers, or Each I2mo, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





A Carolina Cavalier 


By George Cary Eggleston. 


| l2th Thousand. 


| A Thrilling Romance of the Carolinas 
| in 1780. 


‘*As a love story it is sweet and true; but as a patriotic 
novel it is grand and inspiring. We have seldom found a 
stronger and simpler appeal to our manhood and our love of 
country than this historical romance.”—//ome Advocate, Phila- 
delphia. 





‘* An original, powerful book, set in a handsome literary 
style and wrought from a rich imagination.’’—Soston Journal, 


‘*A fresh, clean and forcible bit of fiction well built on 
facts.”—Rev. John Lindsay Withrow, D. D. 


IHustrated by C. D,. Williams. 


Cloth, $1.50, 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY BOSTON 


"“TRUSIS” 


ARE DISCUSSED BY 
Russell Sage James J. Hill 
Charles M. Schwab 
Charles R. Flint 
F. B. Thurber James Logan 
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MR. MABIE. 


A Distinguished Company Honor 
Him with a Dinner at the 
University Clu. 





Three New Novels of Exceptional Interest. 
ARROWS OF THE | VOYSEY. ROBERT ANNYS: 
ALMIGHTY. By R.0. Prowse. | POOR PRIEST. 


By OWEN JOHNSON. 
By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 


“4 novel that comes with the A clever book wri ten in a de- 
7 sam@grefreshing, gladdenme effect lightful style, Mr. “Prowse be- : . 
as vee tlassic to one who has he okt “One of the most unique and 
long b onfined to the p: rusal | longs to the, ,enalytizal school of engrossing and in every way re- 
of worbhfess summer novel:.”— | writers, and “the plot of his !atest markable stories published ° this 
_ Chicag? Tribune. | year.”’—Buffalo Commercial. 

“ ‘Arrows of the Almighty’ is a a , hata | 
return to the nobler, saner, unself- | Character ond the customs of social “As for her story, it needs no 
conscious stories we loved and | life between a young Englishman | apology. Its style iS one of de- 
lost. And one of its best qualities lightful clarity, just sufficiently 
is that it is full of that distinction tinged with the necessary archa- 
which comes of the absolute ab- | Ox‘ord, but who has since gone isms to satisfy one’s sense of the 
sence of commonne:s of thought.’ | into business. The novel turns | 4PPropriate., —-Commereial Ad- 
—New Century. th dal : € inf ver liser, 

9 Oo e or d Y 2 l uence | 

*Ow-n Johnson’s characters — = oe _ 7 meen 
are things of life. We may dis- by her over him, and is said to be ‘‘The picture of social con- 
agree with the author’s concep- a mastery and minute study of | ditions in Englan! during the 
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A few weeks ago a committee composed 
of W. D. Howells, Andrew Carnegie, Mar- | 
shall H. Mallory, Henry Van Dyke, Fran- | 
cis Lynde Stetson, and Henry Loomis Nel- 
son was formed, representing friends of | 
one Mabic, who desired to give tet« 
dinner, N i ibie at the University Club 
The special object was “to testify in an 
approprmatg ‘manner their appreciation of 
his service and success in literature, of 
which the most recent incidents had been 
the publication of his work on Shakespeare 
and his appointment to the Trumbull lect- | 
ureship at Johns Hopkins University 
Last Monday evening a company, in re \ 

































book is based ‘on thé inner p'ay of 































sponse to this invitation assembled in the ’ ™ : a 
large private dining room of the club, to | and the wife of a man he knew at | 
the number of more than a hundred It 


has rarely happened among literary gath- 
ering in New York during many years 
that an assemblage o distinguished in the 
higher walks of life-—in literature, in the 
law in the ministry, in medicine, in fi 






nance, in the book trade, and in editorial 
work--ha been brought together Those 



























































































































J. present t omplete list—were +; : ) + ‘a , = a s os eenth c ; - yr> in. 
tions, ~ we — deny oe he character. In the hero’s sister we | os _ ury is of great in 
Rev. Henry van Dyke, Kev. A, F. Schauffler presented rea ersons and not ' ae : tere-t, and the story of the ‘ strike’ 
b. D Waiter D. Edmond F ed P SP have a splendid picture of anin- | oY eat ete ; 
Wm. Dean Howel Fred'k H. Jackson mouthpieces o; his sent-ments, and | " ; fate Enel sl is told with a vividness and inten- 
ba Brar Matthews Bainbridge Colby c. : > ' t Jug ly -to-daté Engl.sh girl. | . L. . ; ; 
Semone Oe we, a ie eats his sentiments are always manly €.lec.ual up-to-¢ ngs gi sity that makes it s;em lke an 
‘ ‘has. 8. Fairet ; Simm pn cin 7 : | > Prowse ic ‘ fr “Th, Fo j aa a ae 
Fe ee ee ee Eee aan, | and unprejudiced. The work is | Mr. Prowseis the author of “ The event of  yesterday.”— 7oledo 
f ; s " 2 » = ' oo 
Prof. Wm, M, Sloane ; well done.”—Aaltimore Sun, Poison of A ps.’ Blade. 
;m Rr ~ e 
Fr Each of the above 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Published by 
I 
R ‘ ee) eee Se eerecee 
' N. Henry Sabir -_-— ao —s 
; Rufus R. Grave : 
| Rotert | Hlarr A. Garfield | the left hand of the man who has done a | and in that tradition of comradeship which | for a man than the fortune which "1s been 
i Arthur H. 8 n . . 1 he | plece of work like that |} ha been one of the preciou things of | mine to live habitual in thought with 
; L. Bur Mar 1 1 1 lally ! z v 
t ears W. Alex 5 i. Hops n Smiti And then nother thing he has done this | American literature from the very begin- | the best men of our time. and the best 
: John H. Finlay John Kendrie Bang | year which has left him somewhat weaker | ning | have alway heard that a man i men of other tim and to have something 
j Tt . ne 14 : aoe Pond than he usually is; he has delivered a re in the sanest attitude toward life when he | to do in fellowship with that company of 
H B. ecker \ Wagenen.|D s M . }0 irkable course of lectures at Johns Hop charge his failure straight home to him- | writers who in this mnt from the be 
' < Ss | Imar Reverl Chew | kins University I am glad to say that in self, to his lack of visio his lack of grasp ginning. h how! , 1e artist « be 
i Dr. HH, ne rash } his lectures on ‘American Poetry he | his lack of continuity, his lack of chara ) ! who love 
Wi H. Page J. Curti . ; : . 
i Winfield} Mo i Prof. Nich. M. Butler howed a complete oblivion of that trans ter, and that he ought to credit his suc 1 de t Sis : 
Re J. K. ‘Aftien, D. D./Hon, Henry BE. Howland | atlantic demand for Americanism with the cesses, if he have them, to his cireum- | Luse nd abil 
Maj. Maryshall H. Bright}\illiam Carey |} red shirt, high boots, and a barbaric yawp tance it } rood 
Thos. ‘ lam K. Leigh . dn <i sa ia rR ee oa ‘ go 
Nea t= © n a } which ~ th CREERCLOXIESE of Britt } iti ae roe sera ‘ t drawn b Mr 
James MacArtt Villiam H. Merr | cism Hie recognizes that representative ae y | eara : an- 
< aa hur Jame H. MeGray | American poetry is the poetry which repre based or ym ort of co vi le xrite 
r H, Dodd wrence F, Abbott i sen eric : eric s hee those who have succeeded | pete 3 
5 ltt 20GG Sa aa ide ent America, and that America has |} n : ’ who aur edec of t} Mr. Howe is Mr. Howells 
W : Renry Gallup. Pain the product of those who were sifted from | | the irt who hav especially needed wrote oft! ir f Mr Lowell So from 
Samuel I very larence C. Buel many nations to make a race which would / Sympathy and faith and. fellowship, have ) generation to generation the torch is passed 
J, Wells ¢ ‘ Ernest D North stand in the van of culture and civilizatior | invariably succeeded because that suecess lon, ne on} undiminished i¢ bright 
r le Wit Warne I tt \ ar : } ° ! l nec l ignt- 
£ a . fons lH < Se coat argh I think it is a very wholesome thing to has been a matter of co-operation between | ness. but from o Gisan' wan? naaticens 
k Clark th H j} have one of our own critics who takes thi ; one who inspired and another who execut- | lean n 2 - bel 1 it 
1 J e iew of American literature ind what it | ed, between one who worked in the sigh i . . > - 
« . soni nae < \ : } ontinuo t i I a < I~ 
' , Ds a ught to be and recognize the work of | o the world and ther who stood behind, | 4; \ i ‘ & 
\ itd il ’ A ‘ ae ' IT 
\\ t Curt } American authors for what it is worth in invisible, with an influence searching and | 
J : } . } Gentleme a l 
Harting Hon. Perry | t | literature, and not for its supposed fulfil! inclusive and silent, the effluence of a |} ; m 19 
’ , ore ae Py ; |} ment of the requirements of what ought beautiful character, which becomes the key ; ‘ ed sa e. 
1 Grah . | " to ve een able t 2p k fo suc men 
; : G e Walton « : | to be produced on prairies and in the forest and the explanation of anything that is fine | ‘ ra een al tO peak r such men, 
JC. Greave Edward 8. Martin | I think it is good for us to remember that | and true 1 enduring in the visible world ind then before the last thing has come 
dD J D. Rust € American literature does not spring out of | ; , : om and the curtain fallen to have sych group 
_ the soil; it is a part of English literature s ppos — is what Tennyson had a | brought together as ha come here to 
i H OF DR. VAN DYKE | developed under new and under more fi snp when he _ his extreme old | night, that, I low n all 
| on cond one ge 1@ peace of God came to my life mod t l l be 1 m 
! After the dinner had been served Dr. | °* 4 - lition ‘ |} on my wedding day And t man m lesert d be nd my ho y 
j 1 Dv} “ > ind. in the course of his | Mr Mabie has stood for this point of | : : i, ’ 
\ I al ! | : - peak very properly on such an occasion 
ech introducing Mr. Mabie, said view, which is not narrow, not provincial f} ' : 
} as this ¢ lis Own associates w much ¢ a 
Ge me With a realizing sense of the | He says a man cannot know his own times | ” eeeeek ee x gph 
; i Lliz e : man owes those who work with him! Ne } 
tremendous responsibility that was going to unless he enters the world; he cannot know ? 7 } MR ITEDMAN'S REMARKS 
S ae a = man was ever more fortunate than I have nN I \ Ne KRM ALA 15. 
me to-night, I was endeavor- | himself unless he knows humanity Se j : 
. . : es : : eee . : a ‘ been in mine, with whom I have stood in } es . ‘ ‘ 
ing prepare my mind by reading a very hind this work there ic t whole lot of | tien“ werkinn i Neat Wh 1 1 } Dr Var Dyk é iro and aid: 
P phic book o1 Nature and ¢ | work—those books he is to study beside his | #¢*" ae Semmens ¥en Ds caiecis : . 
= : : . , aa bditeind Study Fire those book whieh. he back over my past life I can see nothing Chere i man without whom no litere 
. F Came Upon tn! ee * a rhe ee a , but door that have been held open by iry occasion in this country is complete; 
< with t I i f it were immortal I told us about Nature and Culture | y 1 hand 1 " 1 > 5 . i man wit e face hows that he has 
. ALT 1A ind ca rec nothing yu one . nt » ‘ —_— 
with the individual as if he were im- | and “ Books and Culture" and * Work and | tos ; Sa 3 ' rown tw y Oe unger since he has 
} ' ’ } } 1 oy) i ' that are und and whole ong, uninterrupted, consistent kindnes It | id othe fel \ poetr off hi mind 
! h the principle ipon ulti 00 th: t 8¢ am sp 
Phat is | Pesncipre ' a , ee % ' < ; Se eal eo has been my supreme good See a stand | And we hope that, since that burden, like 
hicl trea h yie to the ym rough an rough; books that are he , , ) roll fror 
\ a t Mr M . le | some through and t ; son | in intimate working relations with a man | Bunyan’s Prilgrim’s pack, has rolled from 
principle that he is imperishable and that ] full of genuine knowledge of life, ex- | of transparent int rit nd } rt 1 his back, he is going to be able to give us 
rf anspare ntegrity anc 1€ and of > > > 
he is able to surviv uch a supreme test | pressed beautifully. We should take Mr gery wk ad ‘bat ; ; , he some of but before he does 
\ a beau I SI 1 o 1é pi n ~ ( o ve | ¢ 
of } I lesty ; we propose to pay him Mabie as an exponent and an expounder of s ; , . : . ulne A f | We want ght what is 
fl 2 urrounded by those who have not only ilmost a hi pre 
at t table this eventng before we ire the sane life the life that is wholesome, | Soe } . : , 
= < : rrought to their task a higt gree of ir | Mr. Edmur 
him \V do not wish thi the life that ha ome realit the life that | , . ¢ ' 
) l { n obse« ‘ nature, we peal of high task accomplished ; renee but who ave brought the D Van D r f - nat j 
- ° — — . . “s Fao ' \ ‘ i th tesy and kindne and the fidelity cour- | . pighttolenney = - 5 gets era { 
wis t ‘ f i fehind those be ine another mar 7 man is in t | fter Dr 21 ke 
au " : ’ 2m ’ ys n ‘ ind ve , ‘ ; r man ime who have timulated nd ed and ; . a = ; _ »»D . 
t and ¥ | t wish to ha ly ¢ who is an edite as ¢ : 1 it pired me in a@ measure which | never ee Mr. Mat co 
‘ 1 Tobie i} ’ + r nt ‘ 0 . ) \ Y ¢ t ar | . 1 yr aft N hi¢ our silver-t 
v I Mit obituar it present; W not dare t very mut 1; W do not dare | geserved, and whi h. as 1 recall. fills me coming a ely ir. J yi yur er 
o W to J e in his wild caree to say anything that is not complimentary th + ‘ peaker, I feel very much as Adam 
: | : } with the deepest gratitude : - 
turer t or teacher, and Mr. Mabie as an editor has been optimistic | after listening to the angel. Now, 1! 
I her nd ten for moment to what | and above all he has looked on the bright And then, gentlemen, who was ever moré -omparing Mr. Mabie to an angel, althe 
t 1 t hin ea a not on the dark side. He has told | fortunate in his friends than I have been? | I have »metim ht it 1 
x wa that we could secure us not to despair of humen nature, not to | Your presence her to-night the letters | be trange to have hi oat let out in the 
thi Ww b getti p a dinner despair of our country not to despair of | that |} bec the charac i} back to he r g room: but I } e 
( t he world 1 ha ta ht u » I jev j t sit before m hers } found, a 1} eled over thi 
] t I New York dir that good is stronger than evil; that if we t I I have it to clain cece | especial South, that the people look 
ne d ec! ert that Mr. Mal will go forward, try to do our best, we can | where ieee } best and its sweet upon Mr. Mat is an angel They say to 
it in one of two capacities, | reasonably hope to make the world better. | ‘ t. If it lay in my power to choose be- | me Do you know Hamilton W. Mabie? 
neipal speaker or the pre- | Now, behind all these books, and behind | tween fame and the love of men, I would | Did you ever hear such a speaker? When 
I r ft appear peaker all these lectures, and behind all these edi- | instantly, without second thought, choose | igs he com thi wa in? I have 
her : wish t} shin : vehind all these letters, is the | tl love of my friend For there is noth- | thought it over L great eal for we in 
1 ly be m n W Mabik honest, true, | ing so sweet in all the work and worry and | New York do know how these thing 
: : Aue kind i } rty n author without a toil of life as the affection and confidence } are Mr. Mabie gos from one end of the 
! presiding er | intro- | grudge, a teacher without a rod, an ideal- | of other men, and nothing that in the ex- | country to the ther and charn very- 
' d t without a fad: a good man to Ue to nd | perience which surge so much deeper than | body He has tt rift of charm, ar that 
that the eaker find t in a good friend to have | our work can go, nothing that so lightens | is a great gift to begin with i 
t ve up to troduction, The and gladdens the spirit, than the sense of , a 
. hat we 1 Mr. Mat True knight of learning } | . “3 2 ot 1 © of | Now Mr. Van Dyke has touched upon all 
J ‘ ia corrai iV le ” > m } ( yar ons 
' ion } t +} right | The world holds him dear | man companio! up. Mr. Mabie wonderfully versatile capabil- 
‘o Love bless him, joy crown him, Over-generous, too generous things have | ities; but I think that Mr. Mabie has suf- 
! ' t f honor We God speed his career | t 1 = ; \ : 
} ¢ ane hi mout 3 | been 1id b my good friend on m life | fered perhay t this fact I think 
. : , - and by the good friends who } written | tice is not ofter ne to a man wh hows 
} i t g bout the things that I have d« Now I | great ability lirectior Wherever 
: , MR. MABII SPEECH im quit re that what I beli to be a I go cler , to n ought to 
i | 7 
wish yo rstand tl My r Mr. Van Dyke, and go riends | yund sen f literary values and a | A pre we u tand him; 
f ill: No one n appreciate I do ving ense of humor will keep me per- | rn preacher Or else some uni- 
rength what this expression of your regard means fectly sane on that point. If I stopped to | rofessor iys to me ‘he should 
i that thi ir he because no one else can trace as I can the | think 1 I can frankly say I never did L profs or of English: don't 
j i | k er  e riou rands of association, and old af because it depresse me—of what I have | you ippose he would take the berth if it 
} man and mak fection, and ancient friendship which come done, I should claim simply this one ser | was offered to him Elsewhere I am 
j i t r ¢ hour on hi together at my ide to-night and encircle i f have not created any literature, but asked ‘““Do you ippose we could get him 
i 
| L f Shak 1 Here ar ome of the men whom I | I think I may sa that I have pointed | to contribut« in rticle once a week, or 
E| I | ! without he ha known longest, men to whom I gave | other people—told other people where to | once a month; or could you get him away 
t mv heart year igo, and I shall never take | d literature and to recognize it ] from The Outlool . 
I human of t back again. Here are my classma ;* ee ws Wie in It t , t a man in the earlier part 
/ | 
| ‘ \ i i ! t me ral decade { m } lL rem< when the Victoriar An- | of his lif if t lo¢ ll, but 
1 leg fr a \ om I ha lw loved | tho \ ppeared one crite 1id very th time ha yme wher longer . 
piec f critical ind whom [ always shall love, and the | gravely: that Mr. Stedman had stood in] tell against Mr. Mabie alway 
V en | duced in anv land n é f my own craft, represented her } the house of fame, like a gracious host, been so excellent in every department of 
¢ ‘ b ym ) ts n t eminent nd welcoming every one with a smile and al- | life, in everything that he has taken hold 
new di veric distinguished exponents; and friend old | lotting each man his place. Now I have | of; he has touched nothing which he did 
iu whi eek to and new, from ever profe ion and occu- } tood far off is it were, at a cross-road } pot adorn, and he has so steadily adorned 
{ ! a ¢ j pat ’ } doing my best for Homer and Shakespear | it that we ee more and more an advance 
! ‘ le ew ¢ th Fit f Gentlemen, such an expression a this | for Tennyson and Browning, for Hawthorne | along the whole line It has been a case 
vl hat great drama mak im p< ible for me to speak. And | and Poe, for Mr. Stedman and Mr. Aldrich, of victory where no one profession has gone 
u A i iran yet 1 must speak. Such an expression a ind others of my contemporaries who aré | very far ahead of the other without the 
‘ 1 before he was a | this kindles fn me a sense of gratitude and | men of gift and grace. They have not | rest of the professions catching up. It has 
p it to iy that the a sense of humility which I should be un- } needed the service, but it has been a joy been a wonder t me how he could make 
c} ym tt ethical ficance of ju to myself if | wholly kept within my to render it If it has not been a service those books, largely out of editorials in 
Ss) tragedi« in that book i ' self It has always seemed to me if I | to thém, it has been a service to those | The Outlook, articles usually of temporary 
al writing which doe honor | should seek to find the explanation for who by any word of mine have been made interest and valus But they have been 


=c 


| 
criticism It shows _its this friendliness in anything in myself or | acquainted with the leaders and the in- bound into books and made into classic 

adt thoroughness, and its san ; | in what I have done, I should go astray, | terpreters and the inspirers of our race. | so that they have sold largely from one 
and I consider myself privileged to sit ‘at at | I shall find it, I know, in your generosity,’ And I cannot think of any happier fortune | end of the country to the other. The 
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we 
One 


People want more; I want more myself. 
often have books dedicated to us, and 
wish to squirm out of it in some way 
of the best honers T had in my life 
when Mr. Mabie dedicated one of his best 
books to me 

Recently | was down on 
mid-Atlantic | had not Mr 
book Shakespeare, but before I went 
away I ordered a copy of that first edition, 
that large edition, and | am proud 
that | am the possessor of it, That book 
has gone through the ordeal of criticism 
it has been well received both here and in 
Englind, but it has not been tudied as 
it will be | knew Mr. Mabie the 
first time { found in the new 
an extract from that book, and I saved the 
extract; | cut it out, and I have it her 
with me now it is a bit of what I call 
the “ higher criticism.” Is there any mar 
who can write better? When | read that I 
felt that some of us are getting old, and 
that we had better let this young wolf take 
the head of the pack. I begin to know what 
Mr. Mabie is cupable of for the first time. 
Do your best; compress your sentences, 
and give us more of those Falstaff anal 
yses, and there is no place that you can- 
not hold 

There is no man I have 
debted to since I have needed 
couragemenut and sympathy 
younger men than Mr. Mabie Phere is 
searcely any‘hing I have done that he has 
not observed and treated with judgment 
and with kindness, and in times of trouble 
I have sometimes sought his advice, and 
his sympathy lt have had always 1 have 
found him a very pleasant, merry fellow 
under all circumstances. He is now at 
prime and at his best There is no 
here to-night that within the next ten 
years will not nave great reason co cor 
gratulate himself upon having been hers 
and appreciate Dr. Mabie for what he 


MARK 
next said: 


was 


an island in the 
seen 


on 


costly 


then for 


been 
aid 
from 


more in 
and en 


TWAIN 
“The longer 

the more I 
the only 


THE SPEECH 

Dr. Van Dyke 
the speaking goes on to-night 
wonder how | got this job: and 
explanation that 1 can give for it is that it 
is some kind of compensation for the num- 
ber of articles that I have sent to The Out- 
look, to be rejected by Hamilton W. Mabie 
There is one man here to-night that has 
got a job cut out for him that none of you 
would have had; a man whose humor has 
put a girdle of 
whose sense of honor has been 
for all five continents. He i 
to you. Gentlemen, you know 
Mark Twain 

Mr. Chairman 


or 


an example 
going to speak 
him best as 
and Gentlemen This man 
knows now how it to the chief 
guest, and if he has enjoyed it he is the 
first man that I have seen in that position 
that did enjoy it. And L know by side re- 
marks which he made to me before his or- 
deal came upon him that he was feeling as 
some of the rest of us have felt under the 
same circumstances. He was afraid that he 
would not do himself justice, but he did 
my surprise It is a most serious thing to be 
a chief guest on an ocvasion like this, and 
it is admirable, it is fine. It is a great com- 
pliment to a man that he shall come out of 
it so gloriously as Mr. Mabie came out of it 
to-night, to my surprise. He did it well 

He appears to be éditor of The Outlook, 
and notwithstanding that, | have every ad- 
miration, because when everything is said 
concerning The Outlook, after all one must 
admit that it is frank in its delinquencies, 
that it is outspoken in its departures from 
fact, {Laughter,] that it is vigorous in its 
mistaken criticisms of men like me. I have 
lived in this world a long, long time, and I 
know you must not judge a man by the 
editorials that he puts in his paper. A man 
is always better than his printed opinions 
A man always reserves to himself on the 
inside a purity and an honesty and a justice 
that are a credit to him, whereas the things 
that he prints are just the reverse 

Oh, yes, you must not judge a man by 
what he writes in his paper. Even in an 
ordinary secular paper a man must observe 
some care about it; he must be better than 
the principles which he puts in print. And 
that is the case with Mr. Mabie. Why, to 
see what he writes about me and the mis- 
sionaries you-would think he did not have 
any principles! But that is Mr. Mabie in 
his public capacity. Mr. Mabie in his pri- 
vate capacity is just as clean a man as I 
am 

In this 


feels be 


to 


month or two 
some people admired that portrait; some 
admired this, but the great majority fas- 
tened on that, and said there is a portrait 
that is a beautiful piece of art. When that 
portrait is a hundred years old it will sug- 
gest what were the manners and customs 
in our time, Just as they talk about Mr. 
Mabie to-night, in that enthusiastic way, 
pointing out the various virtues of the man 
and the grace of his spirit, and all that, so 
was that portrait talked about. They were 
enthusiastic, Just as we men have been 
over the eharacter and the work of Mr 
Mabie. And when they were through they 
said that portrait, fine as it ts, that work, 
beautiful as it is, that piece of humanity 
on that canvas, gracious and fine as it is, 
does not rise to those perfections that exist 
in the man himsg@#@. Come up, Mr. Alexander! 
(The reference Was to James W. Alexander, 
who happened to be sitting beneath the por- 
trait of himself on the wall.} Now, I 
should come up and show myself. But he 
cannot do it, he cannot do it. He was worn 
that way, he was reared in that way. Let 
his modesty be an example, and I wish 
some.of you had it, too. But that is just 
what I have been saying—that portrait, fine 
as it is, is not as fine as the man it repre- 
sents, and all the things that have been 
said about Mr. Mabie, and certainly they 
have been very nobly worded and beauti- 
ful, still fall short of the real Mabie. 


DR. CANFIELD'S SPEECH 

Dr. Van Dyke next rose and said: ‘‘ There 
is one class of people in the world of whom 
all others stand in awe, and they are the 
librarians. The reason is because if the 
librarians do .not recommend our books 
there doesn't any of them get sold. We have 
with us to-night one who represents that 
branch of modern learning and science 
which has been so remarkably developed 
{n our day--the development of the library; 
one who ts also a representative of Colum- 
bia University, and whom we are glad to 
have with us, and that is.Dr. J. H. Can- 
field.” 

Dr. Canfield referred briefly and humor- 
ously to Mr. Mabie’s career as a student 
at Williams College. saying: ‘‘ We do not 
recall him as a student, but just as a good 
fellow, a, clean fellow, a royal companian, 
of the ‘same even temper and kindly 
thought which have marked all his later 
work—‘ Ham’ Mabie, that tells the whole 
story.’’ The speaker then said tn substance: 

“There are books beyond criticism, books 
which go straight to the heart, books 
toward which we reach out our hands pre- 
cisely as we reach out to a beloved friend 
and companion whom we have not seen for 
years, with no formal words of welcome, 
but exclaiming, with a little lump in the 
throat and moisture in our eyés, ‘God 
bless you, we are glad to see you; come in! 
come in!’ That is the kind of work Mr. 
Mabie has done. He has put himself near 
us in helpful ways and inspiring ways; 
without noise, but in a quiet way; with a 
touch that has had in it the charm of good- 
fellow nd comradeship, 
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us a sense of strength and helpfulness 
He has lifted us up until our eyes look to 
ward the hills. 
never turned toward the cave of gloom and 
despair for a moment 
“That does notemean he been 


that has 


at the foot of the ladder with mouths oper 
and expecting that everything is to fall 
into them simply because they are there; 
the men who expect that everything is go 
ing to come out all right, somehow, some- 
where, and by some method yet 
known. He is the intelligent optimist 
believes that over all and through all and 
under all which we finite men are under- 
taking to accomplish is a great infinite 
overbrooding power, with plan and pur 
pose; a power that will take of the besi 
we have and weave it in with the warp 
and woof of that mighty plan and make it 
to be as infinite as itself. There is always 
his note of hope; that the werld is not 
going backward, but forward: not going 
downward, but upward, and that though 
we may of necessity tack back and forth 
upon this troubled sea, after all the prow 
settles straight toward the regionyof light 
the haven where we would be. He believe 

this, and because he believes it so heartily, 
so sanely, so sincerely, because he gites of 
his own life and service so largely and 
| generously to the promotion of that higher 
life, we cannot fail to be stimulated by hin 
and strengthened by him and rendered more 
hopeful each day 

* Now, in this day, in which there is a con- 
stant tendency to an overweening material- 
ism—a tendency, mark you, I do not say 
anything more than that—in this day in 
which all material plans are so mighty, 
and the pace is so swift, and the battle is 
so fierce, and every scheme is’ so magnifi- 
cent, and all enterprise is so crowned with 
enthusiasm, and the march of the present 
century, as well as of that just closed, is 
so triumplfant—be@ause of all this we are 
apt to become confused 
set our thoughts, if not our hearts, 
the things which, after all, are not 
most stable, and to consider as ends 
things which ought to be considered 
means. We need a constant reminder 
the unit of power is the individual 
ind that all action, all advancement, 
betterment, must be for him and centre 
him. This individual man is to be strength- 
ened and quickened and enlarged, given 
new cheer and comfort, brought closer to 
his fellow-man, and in every respect lifted 
to a higher plane of life than he had ever 
known befort This Mr. Mabie has never 
forgotten, has never ignored. All the stead 
fastness of his purpose and all the hope 
fulness of his nature have gone out in thi 
one large and hopeful direction, and for 
this we owe him a debt of gratitude that 
we can never fully pay. 

‘* So it is, dear friend of the days gone by) 
and dearer and even more helpful friend of 
later iife, that I am glad to stand here to 
night, representing your Alma Mater, whom 
you have honored; your classmates, who 
have come here to honor you: your fellow- 
alumni, whom you have so ably represented 
as a Trustee, and thank God for what you 
have been and done, and pray that vou 
may find life even more abundantly for 
years and years to come, as you increase 
in tnfluence and usefulness and grow in 
grace and favor with God and man.” ’ 


REMARKS BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 

Dr. Van Dyke then introduced Mr. Bran- 
der Matthews, who, among other things, 
said: ‘‘ There is one side of Mr. Mabie's 
work which seems to have received not 
only inadequate but adverse criticism; that 
is his work as an editor, It seems to me 
that the paper with which Mr. Mabie is 
connected is a paper which is very good 
for New York to possess. New York pos- 
sesses many other papers, daily and weekly, 
some of them edited with conspicuous «bil- 
ity; but I know of no paper, either in New 
York or in the whole United States, which 
stands more highly, more clearly, with 
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more force and authority, with more brain | 


and more character for the things whieh 
make life in America and life in New York 
worth while than the paper with which Mr. 
Mabie is connected." 


SPEECH OF F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


Dr. Van Dyke, in introducing Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, said: ‘ There are two kinds 
of versatility: the versatility of a 
weather cock, which whirls with the wind, 
and the versatility of a well-poised cannon, 
which can shoet in any direction which is 
necessary. Now, there is a man:here with 
us to-night who represents, I think, that 
kind of versatility. He does many things, 
and he does them all straight and well, 
and I do not know, I am sure) that the 
great versatility on his part is the same as 
it is on Mr. Mabie's part. he one thing 
that literary men need to remember is 
that life is more than literature—that man- 
hood and character are more than grace 
of style, and that the essential verities 
of existence afe more than the art. Al- 
though art itself is a high and nobie thing, 
more than the art in which they are ex- 
pressed, the man who cares for life is the 


and has given | man who is worthy to use the finest tools | man ever went to 


He | 
has given us new life and a broader horizon, | 


Under his guidance we have | 
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examination, 


of art. I am very glad iggeed to call upon 


a man who does care about life and who 
has touched it upon many sides—Mr. Hop- 
kinson Smith."’ 

Mr. Smith said: “I am going to speak 
to you of the side of Mr. Mabie that has not 
been touched upon. It is getting very late, 
And it is this: If I know Hamilton W. 
Mabie, and I have known him for a great 
many years, to me his distinguishing qual- 


ity is that he is a good fellow. Now those 
are two, very simple, short English words, 
but if You will think for a moment they 
really prise all the wisdom, all the 
charm, all the quality of human life. No 

Mabie, and I have been 
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to him, as many other men have been, and 
there never was a time he was so busy he 
would not listen, never a criticism that 
came from his pen that was not kindly 
said. I do not beliéve that there is a man 
here to-night who has not got something 
in his heart that he could say about Ham- 
ilton W. Mable that would come closer to 
his own experience and to the personality 
of the man than anything that has been 
said; for although his criticism has been 
true, and work in the art of letters has 
been true, his achievements in the art of 
life have been truer yet. He is a man with- 
out a mean thing or without a false thing 
in’ him, and those who have tested him, 
those who have struck him, know that he 
does ring true.” 
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LOVE LETTERS. 


There has of late been a ferment of 
discussion in public and in private of 
the subject of love letters. It is as if the 
new century were coming in under the 
vernal equinox and all the wanton lap- 
wings and burnished doves of the press 
were going through the process that Ten- 
nyson has immortalized; the fancy of 
young men and of old, to say nothing of 
the women, is lightly turned to thoughts 
of love.. The latest and most fertile 
source of discourse has been the publica- 
tion of the letters of Victor Hugo to his 
fiancée, and these have given rise to a 
great variety of appreciatién. They have 
been found beautiful in sentiment and 
perfect in style, and they have been 
found nearly the reverse. Some have 
felt in them the note of absolute sinceri- 
ty, and to some they have seemed like 
conscious experiments both in emotion 
and in composition. Some have traced 
in them a permanent influence that made 
Hugo the most serious and vital of 
French poets of his day: to others they 


have appeared a revelation of the banali- 


ty that lies in wait for even the greatest 


minds in the experience of a definite and 
powerful but passing and not too pro- 
found phase of individual sentiment. In 
France the reception of the letters has 
been most enthusiastic and least dis- 
criminating, but even there there has 
been a cynical suggestion of the light 
thrown on the letters by subsequent pas- 
sages in the life of the author 

Great as has been the variety of the 
comment excited by this noteworthy vol 
ume, it is surprising that it has not been 
more rather than’ less varied. There is 
no word that conveys such different 
meanings to different minds as love 
none as to the meaning of which men and 
women are more apt to change their 
fecling with the passage of time; and al- 
though it connotes an essential and en- 
during fact in the constitution and his- 
tory of the race, it is still a fact singu- 
larly ill understood and tremendously 
dogmatized about. It is probably a proof 


of the real force of Hugo's spirit that 


his love letters have awakened so much 








fympathy and that so little expression | 


has been given to the mingled weariness 


and amusement which their perusal un 


doubtedly awakens in minds of a certain 
type. For, if it be true that all the world 
love 1. lover, it is also true that in gen 
eral the world finds the actual lover a 
little ridiculous. The manifestations of 


passion which, in fiction and in poetry 
stir the heart and have given perpetual 
charm to the works of. great writers, are 
apt to seem merely silly to those who are 


permitted to witness them 


It is hard for love letters to escape 
this involuntary aversion on the part of | 
those who neither have written nor re- 
ceived them. At least this is felt to be 


true of those written in English. They 
do these things very differently in 
and have quite a different set of 


ns and of 





accepted ideals about 


them Doubtless the letters of young 


Hugo suffer much in translation, and no |} 





the language of their writer 
fs not native can really pass judgment on 
them, because such an one must inevita- 
bly miss some of the finest and most sig- 
nificant shades of the writer's meaning. 
That the 


pealed so generally and strongly to the 


letters have, on the whole, ap- 


sympathy of English-speaking critics is 
a remarkable fact. It indicates a vital- 
ity which in the next generation may 
make them really classic. But the confi- 
dence with which his countrymen predict 
that happy fortune for them is at least 


premature 


RECEN;: LITERARY GATHERINGS. 


The season of large public dinners, 
which may be said now to have almost 
come to a close, has been remarkable this 


year for gatherings brought together as 





NEW YORK, 
tributes to prominent writers. We be- 
lieve the earliest.of note were the dinners 
given in recognition of Mark Twain's re- 
turn home after a long and triumphant 
sojourn in other lands, one of these oc- 
eurring at the Lotos Club, the other at 
the Aldine. Some weeks later Mr. Sted- 
man, after the publication of his ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Anthology,” received at the Authors’ 
Club a reception at which was gathered 
a distigtiishéd representation of writers, 
and by’ se¥éral ‘of whom noteworthy 
speeches were made. Not long afterward 
similar honors were done to Mr. Stock- 
ton. atthe Authors’ Club; and more re- 
cently very. proper recognition was taken 
by the samejarganization of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison's presence in this country and 








his services to literature. 

One week ago to-night Mr. Stedman 
was a second time the recipient of hon- 
ors at a dinner where Hoi Scholastikoi 
had him as the guest of honer. That 
gathering was followed on Monday even- 
ing by a dinner to Hamilton W. Mabie, 
at the University Club, which in no way 
lacked for any distinction that could be 
bestowed upon it, either by the quality 
of the gathering itself or by the speeches 
which were made. As Dr. Van Dyke said, 
in presiding, few literary dinners nave 
been held here in recent times at which 
Mr. Mabie was not either the presiding 
genius or a leading speaker, so that pe- 
culiar interest was attached to an oc- 
casion when he should be the guest of 
honor. Mr. Stedman made fitting refer- 
ences to Mr. Mabie's place tn the life of 
our times, as well as in its literature, and 
spoke perhaps the most striking words 
when he declared his discovery that, in 
the volume on Shakespeare, Mr. Mabie 
had disclosed the real work of power and 
that lies in him and in 


permanence 
which rests the hope of his friends. Dr 
Canfield, in an eloquent passage, paid 
tribute to the optimism of Mr. Mabie, 
emphasizing its sanity and utility as 
quite in line with the best forces now 
potent in the world, Our report of this 
dinner, printed elsewhere, will probably 
strike the reader most forcibly when he 
reads the list of those who were present 


and recognizes how large a proportion 


| are in the forefront of the literary and 


other professional life of this city. 
It is obvious from these several gather 


ings how rapidly late years have changed 


the recognition which the public accords | 


to authors. It is not so many years since 
gatherings like these would have been 
impossible in New York. Perhaps New 
York did not then possess the men who 
fully were entitled to them. Perhaps the 
men were to be found in Boston. But 
even in Boston assemblages such as these 
were seldom, if ever, brought together. 
Indeed, here in New York, if we go back 
of the prandial year just closing, we 
must find in the dinner given to Richard 
Henry Stoddard several years ago the 
one occasion which survives as a parallel 
to the 
that have given to that year distinction 


and remembrance. 


OLD-FASHIONED NOVELS. 

The undue prevalence of fiction among 
readers who read for amusement is about 
as hackneyed a thesis as could now be 
undertaken. Since the first promulgation 
of the “Arabian Nights,” which are 
about the earliest examples of professed 
fiction, there has never been a time when 


the teller of tales took himself so se 


riously as he is taking himself now. His | 


prevalence is really absurd to those read 
ers who, in the phrase of the jate Mat- 
thew Arnold, know ‘the best that has 
been thought and said in the world.” 
They are for the most part conscience- 
less and irresponsible readers who swell 
the demand for “the latest”’ novel, A 
large proportion of them are led to their 
demand, not by their own cravings, but 
by the talk of their associates and by 
the brute force of advertisement. gut 
let us assume that their appetite for fic- 
tion cannot be cured and must be en- 
dured. Still, it does not follow that there 


should be no element of “culture” in 
their reading. 

Suppose there should be some pressur‘¢ 
put upon these careless readers, some 
pressure of opinion, not to fulfill the di- 
vine Matthew’s recommendation, but 
only to ‘‘ know the best that has been 
thought and said in English fiction.” 
How much mere they would know, of 
how much more they would have “a 
realizing sense’ than they have now. 

This strikes us as really a fructifying 
and practical sort of suggestion. Taine 


half-dozen literary occurrences | 








somewhere lays it down that the popu- 
larity of books is of three kinds, accord- 
ing to their subject-matter. First, there 
is the fashionable book of any particular 
year, which simply reflects the fashion 
of that year. (In our time it does not 
even necessarily reflect that, owing to 
the fictitious “boom” of advertising.) 
Then there is the book which reflects the 
prevailing notions of a generation, and 
which is correspondingly more valuabte. 
Finally, there is the book which deals, 
not with passing fashions at all, but with 
the elemental, facts_of human mature. 
And this is the perennial, the classic, the 


world classic. 


The classification seems sound. And, 
if it be, it seems to follow that, by the 
mere fact of reading an “ old-fashioned 
novel,”’ instead of the novel of the season, 
the reader is doing something for his own 
culture, something to enlarge his mental 
horizon, learning something, even un- 
consciously. 
may, for all practical purposes, be taken 
to be the founders of English fiction. It 
is quite safe to say that each of them is 
more talked about than he is read. But 
one need not resort to either unless he 
chooses, not even for the novel of man- 
ners, which is what we are talking about. 
The historical novels of Sir Walter ard 
the rest are out of this particular compe- 
tition. 

Of the novelists of manners, Frances 
Burney was the first of the women. 
There is no reason that we know of why 
persons who are drawn in that direc- 
tion should-not read her novels. But we 
also do not know any very good reasons 
why they should. Of her successors, in 
effect, remarks the majestic Macaulay, 
‘many have equaled her, and two have 
surpassed her.”’ But, goes on the ma- 
jestic man, it is really to her that we 
owe not only her own novels, but also 
“Mansfield Park’ and “ The Absentee.” 

The remark points to a defect in cur 
rent criticism. ‘‘ Dear old Jane Austen” 


has been sufficiently celebrated, but dear 








old Maria Edgeworth has been compara- 
tively ignored. And yet Maria did not 
wrif@ merely moral tales ‘in usum” of 
the Sunday schools. Maria wrote things 
that are still very well worth reading. 
There would be a collective reprint of 
Maria, as soon as it was generally under- 
standed of the publishers that there was 
a demand for Maria, and there would be 
such a demand as soon as it was made 
clear that the common novel reader was 

charged with knowledge” of the mas- 
terpieces of English fiction. Even “ dear 
old Jane Austen” is not yet to be had 
When she is to be 


so had, there may be an effective de- 


from the pushcarts 
mand for ‘Patronage” and “ Helen,” 
as well as for ** The Absentee.” 

Also, there are English novelists of 
later generation, in fact of the early 
Victorian period, who will have to be 
taken into account when it comes to be 
understood that the exclusive reader of 
English novels ought at least to have 
read the best of English novels, even ex- 
cluding the saered trinity of ‘‘ Scott and 
Diekens and Thackeray.” But the con 


sideration of these we must postpone. 





LESSONS FROM THE FRENCH SALE 


The prices realized at the sale of the 
library of the late F. W. French in bos 


ton last week suggest some interest 


ng 





problems to the collector. The large sum 
secured for the entire library ($69,500) 
and the record-breaking prices for some 
of the 


away. It is with difficulty one can be 


items nearly take one’s breath 


calm amid such a “ bullish "’ tendency in 
the market and consider carefully what 
all this means. Compared with the Foote 
sale six years ago, these prices are tre- 
mendously high, and, compared with any 
records whatever, they were high, but 
compared with the prices that some items 
may bring in the near future, they may 
be considered not only reasonable—but 
low. 

Evidently some buyers did not care 
what they paid for many of the items; 
whether they were above the market 
price or not; they wanted them, and they 
had a-plenty of money. These facts alone 


re all 


the conditions necessary to pro- 
duce record prices. It was in no sense a 
bookseller’s sale—it waS a “ long-purse- 
don't-care-what-I-pay sale.’ The book- 
seller is supposed to pay the market 
price, or less, for a book, but not to buy 


regardless.of current value. Of course 


Richardson and Fielding | 








the question of value is a difficult one 
to determine, and if some one would 
rather have a Grolier book on vellum 
(one of three copies) than Walton’s 


“Complete Angler,” 1653, or a second 
folio “ Shakespeare,” who shall say that 
he has not the right to his own idea of 
value? There is nothing, however, that 
so marks the difference between the old 
collector and the new as the question of 


| perspective. 


At this sale a few bubbles were punc- 
bubble. 
The ephemeral publications of a contem- 


tured. One was the “ Lang” 


porary writer issued on large paper were 
proved to have been a poor investment 
rather than a good one, while the elab- 
orate bindings in many instances hin- 
dered rather than helped the prices of 
books. Such great writers as Keats, 
Shelley, Tennyson, Lamb, and Dickens, 
in first editions in the original boards, 
broke all records, and deservedly so, as 
the rarer books by those authors in such 
condition as described are certain to ad- 
vance in price. Poe's “Al Araaf,” Balti- 
more, 1829, showed an advance of $200 
on the McKee copy, sold last November, 
and $1,000 over the Foote copy, sold in 
1896. Books that are, for want of a bet- 
ter name, dubbed association books, 
showed a marked increase in price, but 
no observer of recent prices could have 
doubted this beforehand, as everything 
with a personal interest attached to it 
has been advancing for some time. 

The high prices realized for the publi- 
cations of various book clubs, private 
presses, and such personalia, may, or 
may not, be indicative of intrinsic worth, 
but they point to one fact, namely, that 
wherever the membership of such or- 
ganizations is being added to by wealthy 
and ardent collectors, there will .always 
be a rise in values. 

Altogether, the sale demonstrated the 
fact that books bought with reasonable 
discrimination are a good investment, 
and besides the pleasure of pursuit and 
possession, one can have the added pleas- 
ure of profit. Mr. French was not a rich 
man—as one uses that term to-day—but 
he did know a good book when he saw it, 
and had the courage to buy the superla- 
tive copy rather than the ordinary. The 
prices these items brought indicated his 


judgment 





LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS. : 


The popular test of the activity of a 
library is the number of volumes it cir- 


culates each year. In the case of publi¢ 


| libraries this test is accepted as the true 








one by those who appropriate each year 
the public money required for the library. 
Even where the institution is not a pub- 
lic library, but receives a yearly grant 
from the local Legislature, the number of 
books circulated is the basis for estimat- 
ing this grant The argument used is, 
on its face, a sound one, for the utility 
of a library rests upon its being able to 
meet the demands of those who frequent 
it. Whether the books are actually ta- 
ken to the home of the reader, or are 


merely consulted in the library itself, the 
° 
f 


activity of circulation may be taken as 
the measure of the success of the man- 


aging body in fulfilling the chief end of 


the library existence. 
The question May be asked whether too 
much attention is given to swelling un- 


naturally the amount of this circulation. 


The publishing world has greatly 
changed the relation of the public to 
reading. The cost of the best books has 
been so reduced as to place them within 
the reach of all, and nearly the whole of 
Mr. Foster’s collection of “ Books of 
Power" could be had at a compara- 
tively small outlay. The public and 
other libraries are no longer to a large 
extent the depositories of -works as a 
rule beyond the means of the ordinary 
book buyer, and have become the pur- 
veyors to the reading public in writings 
which are, to say the least, of somewhat 
temporary interest, however valuable 
they :»may be as marking the steps in lit- 
erary history The expenditures of a 
large library show an incréasing rela- 
ed on books of the 


in this direction the great 





tive amount expe 
day, and it is 
increase of circulation has occurred. 
Where the aid or grant of money rests on 
circulation, the gain to the library in 
money is notable, and it is not strange to 
find that a greater attention is given to 
pushing this branch of circulation, leav- 
ing the more scholarly side of the library, 
that which appeals to the specialist, to 
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of itself, 


competent. 


take care for which indeed it is 


This development may thus be regard- 


ed as normal, and so far as it is normal 


it has brought profit to the libraries, in 


money as well as in reputation. Branches 


are established, distributing stations 
of 
idea being to take 
old 


bring the people to the library. 


opened, and places deposit encour- 
the books to 
rule was to 


In Bose 


aged, the 


the people, whereas the 


ton one person in every eight of the pop- 
” and a million 
in 


ulation is a ‘‘ card holder 


volumes circulate 


total 


and a quarter 
of 


was circulated through the 


year. this nearly 


branches and 


stations. Not content with such a show- 


ing, (and Boston is merely taken as an 


example,) the managers of libraries are 


reaching for new circulation, and among 


other devices have been known to send 


agents into the public schools to induce 


the pupils to take out cards of privilege, 


and books on those cards. 
If this policy is pursued, it is doubtful 
whether it can be defended. The school 


system in any city is not what it might 
it what it should be. 
that the burden 
growing child 
and should not be in- 
The press- 


be; much less is 


Yet one thing is certain, 


imposed upon a is suf- 
ficiently 
creased without good cause. 


ure of modern education is felt from the 


heavy, 


kindergarten through the university, and 
all the efforts to “ make study easy and 
pleasant ” cannot reduce this pressure, if 
It is difficult 
habits of 


the 


good results are to follow. 
to lead the 
study, 
effort 
Even 


young mind into 
and where there is resistance, 
is wearisome to mind and body. 
habits have been 


are sufficiently engrossing 


when these 


formed, they 
the time and strength of the 
the en- 
into the university,if not even to 
they 
controlled 


to occupy 


individual, and certainly until 


trance 
a later period, 


are guided and in a 


measure by the instructor. 
To encourage miscellaneous and uncon- 
trolled 


especially during the earlier period, 


reading during these years, and 
isa 
threat against health and sound mental- 
ity, as well as a menace to the very hab- 
its which education is designed to foster 
and develop. Good is always 
both 


but 


reading 
stimulant and a 
sedative; child in the 
has to occupy its 


without being tempted 


wholesome, as a 


the public 


school enough mind 
to enter upon a 


miscellaneous reading through the agen- 


cy of a public library, We cannot but 
regard the new move with some mis- 
giving, and as better fitted perhaps to 


defeat than to attain its end—at least in 


some directions. 





LITERARY READING. 


It is often said of some charming wo- 


man that she is a person of literary 
taste because she reads a great deal, 
Now, the mere act of reading does not 


the of 
As we had occasion to say 


demonstrate possession literary 
inclinations. 
recently in some remarks on dissipation 
in reading, it is often only a poor and un- 
The 


part of the reading of women is 


profitable method of killing time. 
greater 
and these read in 
manner This is as 
true of the male as of the female reader, 


devoted to novels, a 


distinctly unliterary. 


but men are not such general readers of 


novels as their fair sisters. A person of 
genuine literary inclinations is not con- 


tented with a single reading of a novel. 


The average novel reader is. His atti- 
tude is that of a lady who was overheard 
to say in the Metropolitan Opera House 
last Winter that she was not going to at- 
tend a certat performance of “ Lohen- 
grin "’ because she had heard it once, and 
would not be interested in it again, for 
the excellent reason that she would know 
just what was going to happen. The or- 
dinary novel reader takes no delight in 
anything more than the Incidents of the 
story. When he or she has found out 
what happens to the hero and the hero- 


ine, the novel is exhausted. There is 
nothing more in it for that kind of 
reader. 


Now, the reader of literary inclinations 
finds much besides the incidents of a 
story to delight him. And for this rea- 
son, if the novel be especially well writ- 
ten, he is almost certain to read it a sec- 
ond time for the sake of its purely liter- 
ary features. He will go back to some 
passage of brilliant dialogue or eloquent 
description to obtain therefrom the 
pleasures to be drawn from a considera- 
tion of the style, And it is by no means 
a bad test of the literary worth of a nov- 
el to question whether it invites a second 


| 


| thing to say, 


| saying 
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the sake of its excellence in 
of 


element of worth in 


reading for 


writing. To be sure, the mere beauty 
style is not the 


any book. 


only 


The author must have some- 


as well as a fine manner of 


SATURDAY, 


‘i 


it sut 


in a novel writing is es- | 


pecially important, for a very slender 
plot may be touched with fancy or hu 
mor in such a deft manner as to make 
the telling of the story infinitely charm- 
| ing. 

It is by reading books for their con- | 
struction and style that a true taste in 


oat 
two-thirds | 














literaturé is cultivated. And this is one 
of the reasons Why so much stress is laid 
the of 


The inexperienced stu- 


upon advisability reading 
standard works, 
dent might easily mistake a second-rate 


work for a masterpiece, and acquire a 
fondness for things which he ought 
dislike. But if he follows the leadership 
of established criticism and reads works 
which have passed the test of cultivated 
taste, he may learn to discriminate. At 
any rate, he will form the habit of read- 
ing for 


something more than the mere 


chapter of incidents. 





| ONE OF THE GREAT BOOK COL- 


LECTORS. 
The current issue of The Library, 
lish 
striking 


an Eng- 
contains 
article William 
companied by a fine photogravure 


quarterly, a particularly 


upon Morris, ac- 
portrait 
It is the first of a series upon great book 
longer In 


such a series it has been thought expedient 


collectors no living. preparing 


to begin with the men of yesterday, whose 
still green, 


William Morris stands pre-eminent. 


memories are 
He was 
a great collector, not because collecting was 
the main purpose of his life, nor because his 
collection was particularly 
ble. Indeed, 
of a Rawlinson or a Heber, 
lection, 


large or valua- 


as compared to the collections 
the 
the writer of the article says, 
“but as a single cabinet placed within a 
large library."’ 

In addition to the modern books forming 
a portion of the library of all literary men, 
Morris possessed at the 
about 


was 


tme of his death 


one hundred fine manuscripts and 


about three hundred 
books, 
during the 
life. With his general library, 


valued at £20,000, an estimate 


rare early printed 


nearly all of which were purchased 


they were 
thought to be 
very low by al! familiar with the collection; 
but it is believed it was sold for about this 
sum to a wealthy 

The typical 
must be “ 
sense of personal property 
developed.’’ Morris, 
the least acquisitive 


Manchester collector. 
the 


person, 


collector, writer says, 


an acquisitive with 


of 
things he 


however, was 


the 


one 
of men; 


eared for most—fine architecture, beautiful 
scenery, and chivalrous tales—he was | 
anxious to share with others as far as pos- 


sible. 
when are 
their he literally wore himself 
out for others in a whole-hearted effort 
wake life brighter and finer for the 
of workingmen. The writer 


3etween the ages of fifty and sixty, 


most men anxious to husband 
strength, 
to 
great 
mass of the 
article says: 

‘Morris founded the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, that the ar- 
chitecture in which he delighted might be 
preserved undeformed for future genera- 
tions. By his own tales and poems and by 
his translations he won hundreds of new 
lovers for the spirit of old romance. His 
whole life was spent in making 
things” for other people, with but little 
thought of profit tor himself, and it was 
pe rhaps, at least in the first instance, chief- 

as the models and tools necessary to 
him in his own work as a designer of beau- 
tiful ornament for the books he printed that 
he began late in life to gather around him 
in his own home masterpieces of illumina- 
tion and early printing. But when he be- 
gan thus to collect he brcught to his task 
such gifts of judgment and eye as no other 
English collector has ever possesse."’ 


Even in Morris’s undergraduate days at 
Oxford, he spent many happy hours among 
the manuscripts in the Bodleian, and when 
he settled in London, he was a constant 
visitor to the British Museum, not simply 
studying manuscripts, but literally living 
among them. The thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries was the great period of 
illumination, both in England and France, 
and this period, with its literature, was to 
Morris the most satisfactory of all ages; 
its art forming the natural complement to 
its poetry and romance, 

Other collectors, the writer says, win 
their way to successful collecting through 
many mistakes, but to Morris mistakes 
were impossible, because of his close sym- 
pathy with and intimate knowledge of the 
men who did the finest work. 

Of the hundred manuscripts Morris col- 
lected, some were less valuable than others, 
because containing less decoration, but 
whatever the amount of decoration, it was 
always good;‘and every manuscript, either 
from its writing, tlumination, or binding, 
was within its own limits an example of 
the finest workmanship. It is, indeed, Mor- 
ris's wonderful taste and thorough knowl- 
edge that entitles him to high rank among 
collectors, and small as was his collection, 
‘competent judges fal] to understand how It 


‘was possible, with comparatively small ex- 





to | 


among whom | 


Morris col- | 


last seven or eight years of his 


beautiful | 


| allowed to pass into private 


| sumably 


| tion; 


the they had possessed as’ the ‘Mortis 'Ibriry. 


| est of the 








| Mackail life 
the 
rather strongly | 


MAY 4, Be at 


to 


in such 
the 
advice, 


it 
buyer for 


and 


penditure, 
time. 
Morris's 


bring together 
As 


taste 


short a nation, 


fine expert as 


well as his energy and success in running 
books, 


a retaining fee 


have been well 


of five 


down fine would 


worth or six hundred 


pounds a year. However, at his death, his 
entire collection of manuscripts could have 
been secured for the nation for £12,000 

the printed books having been valued at 
£8,000—amounts thought to have been really 
less than their cost. And yet this sum 
could not be raised, and the. collection was 


hands at pre- 
A good deal of 
of this collec- 
the 


that figure. 


tery still surrounds the sale 


its treasures soon losing unity 


Outside of the ordinary literary books the 
Morris collection was stm#all> 
and too bulky 
(thirteen inches being said to be 


yet: it ‘was too 


large for its first purchaser, 
the maxi- 
mum size he approved;) and on Dec. 5, 1898, 
the days, the 
portion of the collection, 1,215 lots, 
at for £10,992 lis, the 


of the best books selling at mode 


and five following rejected 


were sold 
Sotheby's majority 
rate prices; 


a few fetching large sums; while the general 


average per lot was kept up by the desire 
of Morris’s many friends to secure a relic 
from his library, which caused the literary 


books to sell for unusual prices. 
While fate of the 
uncertain, Quaritch 


customers a list of seventy 


the 
distributed among 
of the 
hundred 


-five fin- 


manuscript, and one and 


seventy-four of the books, 
chiefly those containing woodcuts, and this 
eight-page _ list, 


scription to each entry, 


early printed 
averaging a two-line de- 
is the fullest record 
we possess of Morris's collection as a whole, 
and consequently of his skill in collecting. 
Among the books announced for publication 
at the 
of the 


printed 


Kelmscott Press was ‘a catalogue 
collection 
books, Kelm- 
with notes by William Morris.” 
Cockerell of the data 
gathered together for this book, under the 
title, ‘ Fif- 
which contains a valuable 
“A Listof the Principal Books of 
Fifteenth Century Containing Woodcuts, 
the Library of the William 
So that our knowledge of the con 


of woodcut books, early 


and manuscripts at 
scott House, 
Sydney issued some 
Some German Woodcuts of the 
teenth Century,”’ 
appendix, 
the 
&c., 
Morris 


in Late 


tents of Morris's fine collection is only to 


the 
list, 


be gathered from Quaritch’'s sale 
of 1898, Mr. 


information to be 


list, 
Cockerell's 
gleaned from a few mag 
Mr. Mackail’s 


catalogue and 


azine articles and frem fine 
biography 
The 


manuscripts 


article describes a few of the 
books sold at 


and in conclusion its writer quotes from the 


present 


and Sotheby's, 


a beautiful account of the in- 


terest Morris took to the last in rare man- 


uscripts, ending his delightful paper as fol- 


lows: 

Morris was many other things besides 
being a collector.. The point which we have 
here tried to bring out is that to his work 
or his hobby, call it what you will, as a col- 
lector, he brought the same fine taste, the 
same vivid imagination, which made him 
great as a painter, a designer, and a poet, 
the same enthusiasm which made him leap 
at once to excellence in whatever he under- 
took. 





PRINTS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


When the 
York Public 


of the New 
established in 
1899 a speedy recognition of its usefulness 
and a rapid growth seemed 
long afterward—in May of 
year—the first noteworthy was 
made to the newly created department, 
Mr. 8S. P. Avery’s large and very valuable 
collection of modern etchings and litho- 
graphs. Other collectors have since fol- 
lowed his example, though smaller 
scale, and the library has consequently 
been enriched by gifts such as the Charles 
Stewart Smith collection of Japanese 


print department 
Library was 


assured 
the 


accession 


following 


on a 


color 


prints, the reproductions of paintings by 
Raphael and others, given by Mr. Cc. B 
Curtis, and donatiom§ from Mrs, Henry 
Draper, Dr. H. R. Storer, and others, 

From the collection of prints thus in- 
creased has been drawn material for the 
interesting exhibitions which have been 
seen here since the establishment of the 


department: Turner's ‘“ Liber Studiorum,” 
Whistler's work, French caricatures, and 
Japanese chromo-xylographs. These have 
been visited by many and have proved of 
distinct interest and usefulness. 

“ And now there has been opened an ex- 
hibit which takes us back from these prod- 
ucts of modern days to the 
earliest times. For this the litrary could 
not draw upon its own resources, but had 
to go afield. As a result there have been 
placed on view several hundred prints from 
the fine collection of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
forming a history of the art, in fine, often 
superb, impressions, to the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

An exhibition such as this is of the great- 
est artistic interest and educational value. 
Moreover, the present one, by its scope 
and character, is perhaps the most remark- 
able of ites kind that has been shown in the 
eity. For the opportynities—rare, indeed, 
and not likely to occur often—here offered 
thanks are due to Mr. Morgan, through 
whose courtesy this loan exhibit was made 
possible, 

The example of collectors who make 
gifts and loans such as these is one to be 
followed, and offers the best guarantee for 
the future success of this specialty in the 
public library. 


a 


| THE PUBLISHER’S POINT OF 


mys- | 


collection was still | 


nis | Sure in ‘A Journey to Nature.’ I 


| shall do my best to commend it to 


Not | 





| 





work of the” 


| novel 


| known librarian, 


VIEW. 


We publish to-day three unusually 
interest'ng books of fiction: A new 
novel by Eden Phillpotts (“The 
Good Red Earth”), with all the 
nature charm and human interest 
which have made the author fa- 
mous; Morgan Robertson’s first 
(“Masters of Men”), the 
most forceful romance ever written 
dealing’ with the modern navy; and 
Charles Macomb Flandraw’s - most 
amusing “ Diary of a. Freshman.” 
No lover of good reading can afford 
to miss any one of the three. (Price 


of each book, $3.50.) 
A JOURNEY TO NATURE, 


“By the way,” writes a well- 
“T have just been 
reading Mowbray’s ‘A Journey to 


| Nature,’ and congratulate you upon 


issuing one of the best books of the 
season. It ischarming in every par- 
ticular ;” and an enthusiastic reviewer 
sends the following from Cleveland: 
“TIcannot wait to testify to you 


through the printed page my plea- 


all readers of my magazine.” It’s 
the sort of book that arouses en- 
thusiasm in the reader and then 
becomes a friend; to read it once is 
only the beginning of the acquaint- 
ance. (Beautifully decorated. $1.50 
net.) 


A WORK OF PERMANENT 
VALUE. 


Among the “ best books” of 1900, 
as uieied by the New York State 
librarians, George Ibs’s “ Flame Elec- 
tricity and the Camera” properly 
occupies a prominent place. Indeed, 
it is the second on the fist, exclusive 
of fiction. It is an impressive sum- 
ming up of Man’s change from a 
savage to a scientist, an¢ has a broad, 


| evolutionary idea that is deeply sug- 


gestive. It’s so clearly written that 
even boys enjoy it thoroughly. (Elab- 
orately ilfustrated. $2.00 net.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS 


A Study of Colonization 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW 
Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 net 


LOVERS OF THE WOODS 


Adirondack Sketches. 
By W. H. BOARDMAN. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


EVERY ONE HIS OWN WAY 


Cheerful Stories of Plain People 
By EDITH_ WYATT. 
Special Cover Design. 12mo. $1.50 


THE CRUISE OF THE PETREL 


A Sea Novel of the War of 1812. 
By T. JENKINS HAINS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Windjammers.” 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
141 East 25th Street, New York 
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IN THE POE CIRCLE, 
EMERSON AS A POET. 

Two valuable and interesting mo- 
n by Joel Benton, Uniform 
cloth binding. 12mo. $1.25 each. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
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FRENCH LIBRARY SALE Smith. (This copy sold for $100 at the Max- | gether with several quarto plays, formed a 
* | well sale.) prominent part of the library, they were in 
Saal re Boston, 1891, one of twenty-five copies on 
ater col- | was Robert Burns's own copy of Shake- 
This sold for only $90 at the Daly sale.) 
’ 4 $65,900. bp g05—Gautler’s “ Mademoiselle de | eight volumes, with his signature on the | 
| 


oa a ngs,” 
~ a igs gy meng Elizabethan Senge only fair condition, and the real treasure 

Man Re tn Japanese vellum, with original w L 
y cords Broken A Total of ors by Grivaz, $230. Bou ht on “ order. speare’s “ Works,” Edinburgh, 1771, in 
Maupin,” Paris, 1885, firet edition, two | title page of the first volume. For this 


Success in, book collecting was wonder- | volumes, bound by Dare aught by Dodd, remarkable piece of literary propert! 
- Sen j strate e Frenc ast | and water colors, ”. Bought by oad, en 22 AN ‘ > wan 

- = on eee rie eer Mead & Co. (Cost Mr, French $325.) George D. Smith paid $888. The copy was 
week in, Boston, by C. F. Libb - Ory 2s Lot 614—Goldsmith’s_ ‘She Stoops to | presented by Mrs. Burns, after the poet's 

books bringing a total of $65,900, which | Conquer,’ London, 1773, first edition, | geath, to a friend, whose daughter sold it 


, . r 215 3 by Dodd, 
must hate represented a profit of fully 49 poun pr pete. aa orto Anee's, $115: to George-Tawze, a Scotch bookseller. Mr. | 








per cent. Frederick William French, whose | wokee's, sold this week, $150.) Tawze came to this country in 1872, and 

library was so profitably sold, was born in Lot 622—Gray’s * Odes," Strawberry Hill | Mr. McKee purchased the book from him. | 
Boston Sept. 10, 1842, and died there Juiy | Figo saguizh ae ee by Riviere, Mr. Smith also secured, for $860, the first 
18, 1900, He was educated and lived in his.) olie®, Club publications: folio Shakespeare, 1623, with eighteen | 


sre@eot Star Chamber," 1884, on vel- entitling al . —_*€ es 
ies made, $1,600, Bought l res in fac simile. It was once Charles 
ribner's Sons. W. Fredcrickson’s, and was exchanged by 
etc., on paper, rebotnd, = him for several of Shelley's poetical works. | 
“harles Scribner's Sons. (More pa ; f 7 } 

* : ogre . : se » sale 
rought in three years.) The bibliographical surpri of the sale 
* 1885, on vellum, §1,100 was the way in which the plays of George 
narl@s Scribner's Sons. Chapman sold. In the past Chapman's ad- | 






native city all his life. Soon after leaving |. 
‘school he entered the employ of his broth- 
er's firin, Iloward French, wholesale deal- 
ers in drugs and paints, and eventually wet 
came a partner in the firm. During the last 

ten years of his life he gave much time to | Bou 





















book collecting, and formed a library that teon . - o a a Bought by mirable translations of Homer have been | 
ranks with the best collections that have ers, S210.) wane. Ys . highly valued by collectors, while his bom- | 
been dispersed in the last quarter of a cent- Irving’s ‘ Knickerbocker’s New York,” | bastic tragedies and somewhat dull ro- 
ee Se —e mantic comedies have been disregarded 


| Reade’s “ Peg Woffington,” 1887, on vel- | Rare they certainly are, and have been 


At the sale of his library, which took place ) 
April 23, 24, and 25, more records were broken | lum, two volumes, $480. Bought by Charles | for many years, but public appreciation has 
Tae : | Scribner's Sons. 


than at any other sale in the last decade. | De Vinne's "Christopher Plantin,’’ 1888, | [?% been marked, his first play, * The | 
The feature of the library sale was Poe, | on vellum, $375: Bought by Charles Scrib- } Blind Beggar of Alexandria,” 1598, selling 
» _ ° 2 “Ald er’s Sons. : Tien gutallite > 1 1s 

Dodd, Mead & Co. securing fer $1.800 “ Al ner , be ay 5 7 atthe Heber sale in 1834 to Rodd for £ 4 
, s 1889, three vol- ; ao 

| Bury 5 Fhilobibk . C re and reselling at the Perkins sale in 1580 


Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Pos ms,” | ymes, on vellum, $825.. Bought by Charles 
Baltimore, 1% a beautiful copy in th Scribner's Sons. i.e ; to Pickering for £8 15s, Monday night the 
original -boards Matthews's ‘* Modern Bookbinding,’’ 1889 ‘ame copy was again resold, this time for 
$370, being bought on “ order."’ The early 































uncut, and additionally 





< on vellum, finely bound by Zaehnsdort, 
interesting as having been presented to 4 | 900. Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons 






































































































































































































































































































measures 5 15-16 by 3% inches, being the 
largest known. In 1873 the Helfor® copy 
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sa 
ne 
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ce 


ie 


as valued at £50, a price, one need hardly 
y, bearing slight relation to what it would 
yw realize. The Nash copy will sell for 
large sum, and if it brings $2,500 it will 
ot be amazing. It should come to this 
untry, and it probably will 

The sume sale includes many very rare 
Iizabethan and Jacobean books, pam- 


phiets mostly relating to Shakespeare, 


ar 


ard the Second,” 168 


mong them the ‘ Life and Reign of Rich- 
; “The Two Noble 


Kinsmen," by Shakespeare and John Fletch- 


er 


, 1634; “King Edward LIL," 1599, and 


first and early editions of the works of 
Ben Jonson, John Milton, Sir Philip Sidney, 


Re 
Je 


»bert Greene Jeaumont and Fletcher, 
*hn Dryden,. and Massinger The first 
ition of Boccaccio in English is one of the 


rumetous treasures, and another is the 
original edition of Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ An interesting feature is a 
valuable manuscript volume containing 
transcripts of letters by Jonson, Bacon, 


D 


Acrtant volume of official copies ¢ 


ol 


rake, George Chapman, and others. There 
considerable Americana, including an im- 
f letters 


instruction written to Governors of 


American Colonies by Gen. Hugh Conway, 


VW 


5-66 A portion of the original auto- 


graph manuscript of Sir Walter Scott's 


Ivanhoe will doubtle be eagerly 


sought after, and among the books interest- 


in 








g for personal associations is Izaak Wal- 



































friend by Poe's sister, Rose M. Poe. The | “Catalogue of Books from Celebrated pecimens of the English drama did not tcen’s copy of John Hale Eton hie 
McKee éd6zpiy sold for $1,100 last November Unewe phen an Bot. elem, pouné = mee | sell as well as they should, though they mon 
caital | s r ‘¢ & y r <a 
Dodd, Mead & Co. also bought Poe's “ Mur- | Scribner's Sons | fetched prices large enough to those unac- | 
ders in the Rue Morgue,"’ Philadelphia, | Lot 721—Hawthorne's ‘Grandfather's ; quainted with their great rarity and lit- | ° 
; Chair,” 1841, cloth, paper label, $62. Bought Sale of Americana. 

1843, in the original brown paper wrappers, | ‘ doves 'D “Smith” (Record Ssleat dee | erary importance. Ben Jonson was wé iy ericans 

as issued, paying $1,000 for it. The latter, | oid’s brought $60.) , represented as far as titles went, but the On April 16-19, John Anderson, Jr old 

which was issued with ‘The Man That rag 2 ia gs ot ngage roe ; ae “~— Peo- | illusion vanished when the copies of the | the interesting library of Benjamin Betts 

Was Used Up as No, 1 of the “ Prose Ro- | e George ‘ Ce alte “(Record price —— play described were examined. None ot of Brookl) with addition from ther 

mances of Edgar A. Poe,” is one of two | old's sold for $45.) | them compared with the magnificent Ives | sources. The addition er, formed 

known copies, and is the only example ever ant 3s peo ee Hes >erides,’ em | copie Mr. McKee had one play that Mr, | the most important featur f the 
om j dition, rontisplece an t ( me ¢ , y } 

offered at auction. It is rarer than lamer- ; tith remarmine A , ound by “Z ahing- Ives did not posses Every Man QOut of Among them w copy of Col. James 

lane,’ of which three copies are known, one | dort, Bought by George H. Rich- | His Humor one of the two editions ol Smith \ int of His Remarkable Oc- 

in the British Museum library and two in a | ss 681—Ben Jot “ Work a 1600, (printed for Nicholas Linge—the other | currences During His Captivity with the 
0 i en Jonson's orks, zondon, | 7 hte . . ‘ . - are fe 

fine private collection in this city AQ | 1616-40, two volumes, morocco, by Bed. was printed for William Holme.) This wa Indiar in e Year 1755-4), wrinted in 

autograph letter of Poe's, dated June 4, | ford, title page of second volume in fac | fairly good, (title tleverly remargined,) | Lexington, Ky., In 1790. ‘The m of $70 

1842, and referring to ‘The Mystery of } —_— fot, Bought by Damrell & Up- bound by the elder Lortic, and was bought was paid for thi rriginal litior , ne 

| ban ; : ae . of the rarest v l ¢ \ ' 

Marie Roget,’ sold for $250 to the same | Lot 868—Keats’s ** Endymion 1818, first | OD ordet for #200, None of Ives's Jon- | Of the rar works of Western [Indian } 

firm, who also obtained for $210 another | edition, half cloth, not “ original boards,” | sons brought over $155, but to-day each of tory, the only previous record being tl 

letter, dated Aug. 0, 1846, with references to en i Oeil leaves unopened, $1lto. | them would sell (so good were they) for | $40 given ir 1875 for Thom Ww Field 
" | cug re) order. ) ‘iel hat . ' 
“Miss Barrett and her admiration for Lot 860—Keats’s “ Poems," 1817, first edi- | $400 or S000 1 COpy Field said that, in point of searcit 
7 “The Raven It was not generally known | tion, bound by Zaehnsdorf, $200. Bought by It must have given satisfaction to the | Smith book wa mly exceeded by Lou- 
+ : re hr } 7 don ‘Nar 
* at the sale that the four items were bought | Soee eee wmia,”’ 1890, first edi- | ‘TU lovers of early English drama to see | ion I rati and t <a , ™ 
. . : ‘ si <eats's a a, =, st edi- . . ’ ar | Ss imse ‘ t f 

} by a New York firm, and some Boston | tion, bound by the Doves Bindery in 1879, | John Lyly Woman in the Moone 1597, | be 1s himseif t p f the hivalr 
: newspapers were enthusiastic over the sup: | $250. Bought by George H,. Richmond first edition (margins of title and last leaf | °Fave ind genero fr rsmat f wh 1 
. 5 R7i—Keats’s °** Ls a.”’ 182 ards . ass niel Boone o ' 
bo position that a Massachusetts collector | nn sieaaet te a ee ae i <n aoe ‘| repaired, but of superlative rarity in any | class Daniel B i Simon Kenton were 

4 t script o ) anzas a ( ‘ 1 1 

Ss had secured the treasures inserted, $875. Bought by Charles Scrib- | shape,) sell for $300 to Dodd, Mead & Co famou xamy I 81 ere W print- 

: ™he sale wan largely attended, and at per —_ B, (recone eal reo env - | Lyly had much influence in the roman- | aS in Pari Smit! reatise . 
. tracted more attention than any book auc- | Kelmscott Press publication ticizing of the English stage, and this first . oe and Manner of Indian War a little 
% tion since the Daly sale last Spring. C | “Story of the Glittering Plain, 1891, | play is seldom seen. This copy once be 00k of twenty-nine page i w 

Scribner Sor were the largest purchas- |} + anal ee a) H. Richmond, (the | longed to Almon W. Griswold, whose taste very scarce, and in 1IS70 Robert Clark Ne 

| ecora price 18 32 2 or sublishec r nel Cry 
» ers, closely followed by Dodd, Mead & | ‘ Poems by the Way,” 1891, $170. Bought | ' books was so good that those who pos- ; ) publi i in Ci inati mitt first 

7 . ~ ( c tr bh! t ' 

, Co., George H Richmond, and Little, | by George H. Richmond, (the record price; e them now can congratulate them- 00K, WITN Valuab ote I William M 
Sdelhe “ P y » - arlington TT) ter ‘ 
4 Brown & ('o. The catalogue was well mad —— im aes, the : shea elve At one of hi ales (Jan. 9, 1878, | Darlingtor i atter l i it. 
eat cited. <i s : cimilea | ,..poakespeare 's oems one of ten | 1 + No. 265.) it w sold for only $25. It Among the ther importa rice vere 
and W pr ex re many 1c «6similes, | copies on velium, bound by ehnsdorf, | ** . ae : wee ee. eo . . wwe 

. chiefly of bindings, being handsomely exe- | $645. Bot by Dodd, Mead & ) was not without satisfaction, too, that one | these 
i cuted. The following list give the most | _ Keats Poems, ISM4, one of seven iw George Peele’ tattle of Alcazar,”’ Bracford Law ) Col New 
“a copies on vellum, bound by Zaehnsdorf, . York,'’ printed by W im Brad lin New 

important book with name of buyers and | $600. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. in, first and only edition {a fine copy Taek te 190 ain ta a Dena v 
‘ former price “Tale of the Emperor Coustan 1894, | bound by Riviére,) sell for $200, Dodd, Mead | duplicate, and part of blank . Tp 
A Lot 14 Ainsworth ‘Guy Fawkes, Lon one os ' “wen ee on vellum, #100 & Co securing it This is, of course, the othe r gone ) . s alf binding, t 
e don, 1811, morocco, uncut, original sketcl s0ug » odd, mead & \-O rice 2 . or . zi O5 on order (This is the er ’ 

if by Cruikshank inserted, hanes colsnmes ; Shelley's “Works g 1894-5, three volumes, record price Adee selling for $106 in 18095, the laws of New York, but _ 
: $153 Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co Si Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons; the ime copy having fetched $90 at the ceeding rarity, i rot eq h 
; ‘ Lot 20--Alken's “ Real Life in Lreland, reser pie te “3 cs i * 1800-7 ht Ive ale and at one time having been in - aes t is wa tated.) 

Pp London, 18z1, calf, uncut, by Riviére, $71 20 die sarthiy Faradise, 4, elgh P i : : a re sry Grand Voyage Germar 
- ' ot, ’ ’ vi . 1a > wht : ey Pir ord’s good collection. Shakespeare re- b rf 1 
i Bought by George H. Richmond Lot 24 ae : $160 Bough by George H* Rich- ae i ‘ : r oe Re pap text, twelve part bound in two mie 

Alken's ife of a Sportsman,” 1842, cloth ~~ aor peree r cot 2 fers in Henry IV (Act IL., Scene 4,) to rankfort ind Oppenhein 1604-2 $36 

a uncut, *160 Bought by Little, Brown & | ar sort ss ais ce this play, which was published anony- aoe wa irly ymptete py lhe 

Co Lot 27—Aiken * Jorrocks Jaunts | Peare i wo volumes souNne ry : ] , re sritis Petit Vo ne eleven parts, 1 ty 

d n | hot é ; ae = ; nou Chere is a copy in the British Mu ; : vO 

': and Joilities, 1843. morocco, by Riviere, | Zaehnsdort, $300. Bought by Frederick W. | ™ ere »» ’ eb ) ss. 1603-18 fat : ; tid for 

t second edition but first with Alken's Morris, (record price P : , Ea ’ | seum, another is in the Bodleian Library, $20 Lord Crawford Collation a 

i slates, $150, (cost Mr. French $125.) Bought Lot 1 Milton’s “Poems,” 1645, first | and a third is in the Dyce collection. Peele Notes to the \ re 1SS4 valuable 

yy Little, Brown & Co edition, be ind by Riviére, $555. Bought by (15587-15977) wrote five pla between 1584 ind Indispensable bibliographical w K, Was 

{ Andrew New Amsterdam 1897, one | eors' D. Smith, (re ord pric Daly's, orig ee _— sive J =~ 5 rot described fully enoug d i 

of thirty copii on Japunes« ellum, S170 inal calt, $190; Foote's, rebound by Ruban, | and 1590 } only $4.25.) 

Bought or order (Record price orme } £360.) R i 7 M € i rR 
record, $i*%.) ra sich , nes Lot 1,214 Morris's ‘ Defen e of Guene ‘ aes | tt ‘ ay R : 
t Lot &8—Beraldi's “ Paris qui Crie,"_pub- | Yere:,’ London, 1858, first edition, in a beau Sale-in London of the First Edition | y “0-145. in ali ; 

lished for the Amis de Livre Par ful binding by Cobden-Sanderson, $540 . } , Oo tw 

§ : : 2 , \ » ' +“ ‘ ‘ o.. ” | 1 4 

k 1890, bound by Samblanck-Weckesser, Oc: | Bought by Dodd. Mead & Co.;, volume of “The Pilgrim’s Progress. then 

> tave Uzanne's copy, $210. Bought by Dodd Old BE THe FOOTE SAIC Of ony : | F. Sabir 

Bis Mead & Co. (Brought $67.50 the Georg: Lot - : iS : ene Germ. 18H), covers pre- 4 remarkable event in the bcok-collecting Lees i 
~ T. Maxwel tile at Libbie’s in 185.) ee anieht b. Dodd. teat | ae 1881, world will oceur during the week of May | ana xt SO , 

mM Biblia. Pauperum ies iio, | 8 tought by Dodd, Mead & Co. Loi | *' ca a ae iain eadinaias. “Widnes | last N 
JS tr Block Book printed in [tal stao, | Le, another copy, in the original part | & to in London, when Sotheby, Wilkinson | 
2 B Bonaventure \ ee ——- iph on gg econd number. | & Hodge will ell the unique coy of the | 

E | Lot Bloody Miz cre elv) sOUgAt yy George ». Smith Lot eOXCE \ ‘ rst e f Buny f ad > > ‘ . 

Be iatod in Bintan Beate +5 L353, another copy, bound by Riviére, no | ©*cessively rare first edition of Bunyan Penelope’s Irish Experiences.’”* 

inal colo 1 dt ari ' ; Ph . vers preserved, $275. Bought by George Pilgrim Progre which THE New | or i a. 

1 olore ( W y I é : pleat, 1." y 2 ? 7 poss 5 ) 4 I ye f r 

Bought be Damrell & Upham over the name | D: Smith. (This is the first time that three | York Times SATURDAY REVIEW described bare . 

: mA copies of the rare pre-Raphaelite. magazine r f } i 
el net > : eee i few weeks ago. The history of this cop Fr 
La Brandt's “ Ship of Fool trai Te - a R x Sate Coes) , 4 interesting. At one time it 1 coat . ' t 

lated 1} R Iny Londo 170 &175. | sot cues cet bode s Poems ind It- | i intere ting one ime wa owned | r¢ id | . ‘ 1 k 

Bought by Gee 1). Smith (This w +ha V 4 presentation proof. copie two by th Fleetwcod family, and was - 

i m lis was the | yonume g1o4 Bought 1 Frederick W. | ‘ for Salemi i I h x 
i fine Ive which sold for $85 Ispl, | Morris — sats y rederick * | to Ann Palmer, great grandmother o : : 

and seems to have also been C, Fiske Llar re t 1.392—Ruskin’ ; te ow r, T. A. Nast On the d ee ps 4 

ris’s, whic hed $120 in ISS) ae we tuskin’ : t late owne Nash i the de: | and . _ ‘ 

Lot 14%—Charlotte Bronté Jane E pete Ack pl “o ie Be 7 by | Ann Palmer's husband, William Nash of | ee ee ws 
don 447, { nm Uncut : arles sc ‘rs Sons Op) 1 purple : 7 8 | . 

London, 1847, first edition, unc but_re- | Cloth sold for $330 at Bangs’s Feb. 13.) Upton Court, Slough, in 1808, it was pre- | ag 

bound by Samblanck-Wecke er $150 I © 1a . ve ans ». 15.) =i : : sod WANs E ah igain ex el 

Bo izht by J. O. Wright & i (The beaut! oy 18h > Ruskin s Stones of Venic e,”" ented to h only child v illiiam Nash, of } I ; ‘ : 

ful elheim copy in the original clott aoe atnters, and Seven Lamps, | La ‘ Later it passed into the posses- . 

ul it ld for 3108 in March, 1900 Che oe ae ea Me nene ib , eee by — no rt, ion of the late Rev. Z. Nash, vicar of | : - 

‘rench price is the record.) -_ ys Gesirabie eullti¢ » Pole sought ; : 7 the t i m b 
} a nT sa er P ane 1787 ; by Charles Scribner Sons (These were | Christ Church, Hant ind shortly before z y 
L i i oems 787. first eed ca x rer vitl r 3 it 
Edinburg edition, morocco, uncut, §$S0 ig Py , ‘ Sh pe old ae re @ in 1801 ) | his death he gave it to the late owner t t = 
n r . : ‘ a Shelley's : ro . . ne 
; mi order Lot 17 Charlotte | board uncut £100 Bo a ae Cr 1 11, | I til recent year as this paper pointed | ws e 1 
j ho aaa ieee ce : 1789, pre ented | Seribner’s Son (Record price.) = ut in its isste of March 30, the Holford | oe < 
\ 1 author, and contai e two k ; 4 ; , ‘ , a ° om ) ) 
lin in Burr autograp on page 7 Lot 1,451—Shelley’s Queen Mab 1818 copy was thought to be unique, and in 1875 , th 
. sraph 1 page ©, | boards, uncut, first issue, $460. B ? spot a ld : 
145 , ght b hh . “a a oards, uncut ssue, §$ sou \ .) . . 1" Cane ! ) 
$i4 Hous iby. harles Scribner Sons, Sawin A. Denbam ; by | Eliot Stock issued a fac simile of it That | r 
(from the H. G. Reid collection.) with 4 . 1 . | : igain, it nm be t I lope i | n- 
Lot 18%8—Burton's Anatom of ail Lot 1,.453—Shelley’s “ Alastor 1816, | copy, however, does not possess the frontis : 
tion,” Oxford, 1621, first editior mo so boards a ul va Bought by Dodd, Mead piece, in which the author is depicted as | : i i vz the I The S 
by Pratt, with the rare leaf of rata (re. | &_©o0. (Record price; a copy in same condi- cies } ip a I ot 
i r af of errat: re s co > amo isleey Thi slate ner: > Vhite 

paired, but la s in many copies,) $185. | on recently sold for £66 in London.) % =~ us | is ived by R. White, | quite ther ’ nick: ws ae 

Bought by Geo D. Smith (The Foote Lot 1 45% Shelley's Revolt of Islam,” vas lo upposed to have been issued only | Sant atiead 4 : : . . 

copy, which fetched $76 in 1895: Daly's | 1818, Second edition, boards, uncut, pre- | with the third edition, and usually has th ae poliba x 

cop bound by Bedford, sold for gio; | S¢Ptation copy, pis) Bought on “ order | staat of tha alte inthe Lackercunt tabelad | keenn ) f é voking with 

Ingli copy, original calf, some margins | ae ‘ 1G Shelley S Laon and ¢ ythna, | aby sos T sg i l | “a ; + , 

stained etched £21 10: last June in | 18] . ound by Zaehnsdorf, $200 Bought |} tructior 1 I h copy ts ren- hos o 

don, fair copy brought la | my George H , FRC hmond. | : | dered unique by the possession of this plate | , How t 

there to say, the Fren | sot 1,457—Shelley 's Cenc Ital) | in an early state, with the city labeled | suse , re 

is the record.) bound by Chambolle-Duru, $190. Bougl Pe) wane, Mere yo eon of Irel ’ ¥ 
Lot 0—Byror * Hour f Idlene by George H. Richmond | ** Vanity and 1 R. BE. Grave discov- : ‘ : o »f 
Newafk, England, 1807, first edition and a | 1 r a eet te s ee Adonai Pisa, | ered in th British Museum copy of th ; Jane nat ce -dew 
x presentation cop from the author to his | 15 calf, by tiviére, $130 Bought by } ty Aition some let a see | drops [ y ' t 
» cousin, Juliana M. Parker, $115. Bought by | Frederick W. Morris | eS ee ee ee ee ee OE ain { 
George D. Smit : ’ Lot 1,462—-Shelley’s “‘ Hellas,” 1822, bound } original ‘‘v"' and “y,” the importance of , 
Lot 240—Club of Odd Volume Publica- } 7 sae uncut, $150, Bought by the copy now to be sold will be een, | oluters New Eng 
tions: St. Amand's Women of the Court odd, Mead & Co 7 sid ‘tli 00 7G : ’ } land pe i } | ¢ 
of Louis X\ isve, extra illustrated and | Lot 1 2—Tennyson’ * Poem by Two , Re Vanity plate, which wa } I "i t “ 
{ Cobden-Sanderson i 18905. £150, | Brother (Alfred and Charles.) 1827 examined in 1886, (s« Note and Queri . re- 
‘ rge D. Smith Lot 242—Lit- | board +. uneut leaves unopened, large , th series, No 12. 14, 17, and 19,) 3s shiftl ' ‘ 
Earls foston Bookseller 10) paper, S360 Bought by Charles Scribner not reall t of tl . t That thi r N 
. ght by Little, Brown & Co. (Rec- | (Record price.) Os Seen . pare 0 he first printed shee ; 
: 158i—Thackeray second Funeral of of the book, the paper risn S I I 
Lot 3u.-hugene Field Tribu Prim ) Napoleon, IS41 or ial wrapper d page is exactly milar | ! tt ! 

er,”’ Denve ISS2, first edition r co fine copy of first edition, $20. Bought 1 , Dus ares ree 

ers, $27). Bouyeht on order irst copy | Mr. Howard (Daly $175 The French as arance, and it is undoubt- - 

sold at tion.) : price is the record.) edl ortion of the volum« Mt I A 

Lot w—FitzGerald Sal Lot 1,5s4—-Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fait ( pir t lot t t 
it \ ‘ opiniow that th ord : 

Absal London, 1856, first edi | 1848, original numbers fine cop) F200 ts oon eee eve 

} Bought by George H " | Bought b George D. Smith. (Record Vanity was altered to Destruction ; 
\ Record price.) | price.) ROB! F. RODEK. is being more in mnformity with the lle 
‘ “itzCGere : >, 7 ai I I 1 i th 

pat co fir as anne eet gory. The Nash copy of “ Pilgrim’s Prog xs : re 

t 0, fir edition, beautifully bour ae > , ~k : : ee i det ) 

by ere, « 1l cover 1 rved, $250 | Items ia the Third McKee Sale. , one of five known examples of portrait M 1 Ad ) L’ Aig l d 

Bought by Frederick W. Morri (A copy | At the sale of the third part of the Mc- | the first edition of 1678, (three of the five, 7 ++} 1 ' 

tha atteinal ant ox ae M : E. H. S t 
= 7 e ge cover id for $Z60 at Kee collection interest was ¢ itred in the e of them in the Lenox Library, are im- te 
angs eb B.) F nm I \ | \ 
Lot 572—Flaubert’s ‘“ Salammbi Pari portion of the catalogue devoted to Shak | perfect,) and it is the first copy that has : 
n. d on Japanese vellum, containing 31 | speare. ‘Though the first, second, and fourth | teen offered at public auction, to any one PEN w . 7 Hy 
r 1 WwW ? , , . re . 1 } . ‘ _ 4 = 
water colors, $15. Bought by Georg editions of Shakespeare's plays, to- | knowiedg It is in the origi: calf and Houghton, Mi 1 ‘ 1.25. 






























ASSISL 


Its Interesting Story as a Mediaeval | 








NEW YORK, SATI 


who was equally conspicuous as a leader 
in all wild sports. 

The story of St. Clare is not only equally 
beautiful but comparatively unknown. She 
Was a girl of good family, who left her 
father’s house in Assisi one night to take 
the vow of perpetual poverty 

Followed by two trembling women, she 
passed swiftly through the town in the 
dead of night, across the fields by the 
slumbering village of Vallechio, and 

| through dark woods made more sombre by 
the starry Umbrian sky, which at inter 
vals gleamed between the wide-spreading 
|} branches of the oak trees The hurrying 
figure of the young girl, swathed in a long 
mantle, seemed like some spirit driven by 
winds toward an unknown future One 
thing alone was clear to her, she was near 


midnight mass which Francis was to serve 
The ceremony was simple, wherein lies the 
charm of all things Franciscan. The ser 
vice over and the last blessing given, St 
Franci led Clare toward the altar, and 
with his own hands cut off her long fair | 
hair, and unclasped the jewels from her 
} neck But a few minutes more and a 
daughter of the proud house of Scifi stood 
clothed in the brown habit of the order 
the black veil of religion falling about her 
shoulders. lovelier far in this nunlike 
severitv than she had been when decked 


Town.” 

The greatest interest attaching to th« 
story of an old mediaeval town like Assisi 
eerns to be almest equally divided between | 
the charm of its old legends, which have 
grown up about all its old buildings, and |} 
the architectural beauty of the latter, and 
the interest of the pictures and frescoes 
ndorning them 

The story of Assisi goes back to the days 
when the Umbrians, one of the most an- 
cient of the Italian race inhabited the 
country north and south of the Tiber, and 
lived wild life in eaves and mud hut 
The early Assisan chronicles usually give 
Lard as the city founder In the 
year 71% after the deluge, and nearly nine 
hundred years before the foundation of 
Rome, the first civil war broke out in Italy 
between the sons of Electra, the people of 
Umbria taking side Dardanus dreamed 
that the gods were coming t his assist- 
ance, ard vowed should his cause prevail 
to build a temple to Minerva ‘Full well 
cid Dardanus keep his vow, for in few 
months there arose wonderful building, 
ncw known as the sacred temple, dedicated 
to the true Minerva of Heaven The old 
legends relate that the Umbrians came 
from all directions to view this marvelous 
temple, with its six fluted columns, and 
whe they saw how fair it was, built new | 
home within ight of the sacred wall 
founding there the nucleus of a future 
town. Later Dardanus, visiting the King of 


Lydia on his way to Troy, pictured so strong- 


ly the charms of Assisi that the King's 

n, Tyrrhenus, was sent with a large army 
to take possession of this rich province 
A struggle ensued, but the Umbrian tribes 
were finally driven south of the Tiber 
which thenceforth strictly defined the 
boundary between Umbria and Etruria 

In the year 300 B. C. the tomans at- 
tacked Etruria, and the Umbrians and 
Etruscans at once vnited to repel the in- 
vader, but in a single year all Umbria was 
brought beneath the yoke of Rome. 

From this time on the story of Assisi 
leaves the field of tradition and enters that 
of authentic history, although but little 
mention will be found of this city for the 
reason that, being built upon an unfre 
quented slope of Mount Suvasio, it was far 
mere cluded than the neighboring Peru- 
gia, built on the road from Rome to Ra- 
venna: 

The comparatively obscure position of 
Assisi, therefore, gave her long periods of 
peace, and these she employed in building 
innun.erable temples, a theatre, and a cir- 


cus It is impossible to excavate in any 





part of Assisi withcut ccmirg upon relics 
of that time. Statues and busts of the 
Caesars, of gods, and of Consuls, are lying 
in dark corners af the communal palace, 


and broken fragments cf delicately wrought 
friezes and heads of goddesses, half buried 
in bushes of the oleander, adorn the Assi- 
sian gardens Beneath the foundations of 
the more modern houses mosaic floors and 
fiescoed walis have been found, showing 
that Assisi had her years of carly splendor 
Put full of life and action as this Roman 
period was, it is as completely hidden from 
US as are the temples now buried beneath 
the present town. It passed rapidly away, 
and yet it is of some importance in the 
history of the world ; having witnessed 
the birth of Sex-Aurelius Propertius, 
among the poets even at a time when 





Vir- 


gil. Horace, and a host of others were fill- 
ing Italy with their song. 

So the author of this book, Lina Gordon 
Duff, follows the story of Assisi through 
long years of war and strife, until its last 
flicker of mediaeval liberty was extin- 


guished forever under Paul III., whose only 


concession was that Assisi might be gov- 
erned independently of her old rival, Peru- 
gia, sending a Papal Legate to take pos- 
session of the town in the name®of the 
Church of Rome. 

The most interesting chapter in Assisi's 
history is that of *‘ The Umbrian Prophet." 


Miss Duff reminds us that a life of chival- 


ry, song, tournament, and pagan pleasure 
making often went on in a mediaeval 
town at a time when war, pestilence, and 


famine were casting a deep gloom over its 
people. In the twelfth century, during the 
darkest hour of Italian history, companies 
of young nobles, called the “ Brigate 
Amorose,"" were founded whose one idea 
was amusement. This custom finally pene- 
traied to Assisi, the leader there being 
Francis Bernardone, a rich merchant's son, 
whom they called the Lord of Love, and 
who nightly led them in their wild esca- 
pades, rousing the sleeping Assisansg with 
noisy bursts of song and mirth. 


Francis was always first among his 
equals in all varieties, the first instigator of 
evil, and behind none in foolishness, so that 
he drew upon himself the attention of the 
public by vainglorious extravagance, in 
which he stood foremost. He was not chary 
of jokes, ridicule, light sayings, evil speak- 
ing, singing, and in the wearing of soft and 
fine clothes; being very rich he spent free- 
ly, being less desirous of accumulating 
wealth than of dissipating his substance; 
clever at trafficking, but too vain to pre- 
vent others from apenas what was his; 
withal a man of pleasant manners, facile 
and courteous even to his own disadvan- 
tage; for this reason, therefore, many, 
through his fault, became evildoers and 
promoters of scandal. Thus surrounded by 
many worthless companions triumphantly 
and scornfully he went upon his way. 


In 1202 war brdke out between Assisi 
and Perugia, in which the former was van- 
quished, her nobles lying in a Perugian 
prison for a year, Francis keeping them all 
in good spirits singing and dancing as gay- 
ly in prison as ever before. But after 
peace was made and the prisoners returned 
home, Francis fell ill of a fever, his life be- 
ing despaired of; his recovery, however, 
being a veturn to new life, both of body 
and soul, for the Umbrian prophet, whose 
life story constitutes so large and interest- 
ing a portion of the book, Is the Francis 
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preaching at San Giorgio, only a month b« 
fore, had so thrilled her, inspiring her in 
this strange way to seek the life he had 
described in such fiery words. And just as 
she came in sight of the Portincula, the 
chanting of — the brethren, which had 
reached her in the woods, suddenly ceased, 
and they came out with lighted torches in 
expectation of her coming Swiftly and 


without a word she passed in to attend the 








out in all her former luxury of silken gowns 


and precious gems 
The book contains many other interesting 
features; the building of San Francesco, 
| Cimabue and his school, Giotto, all the 
| wealth of decorations lavished upon the 
churches, the Sienese masters, the Church 
of Santa Chiara, the pardon of St. Francis, 
and a thousand and one other interesting 
matters, all fully illustrated, Assisi being 
one of the most fascinating of the old Ital 
fan cities 


Duffield Osborne’s Novel of the 
Second Punic War.* 


Flaubert in his Salammbo found a 


fruitful field in the struggles between Rome 





and Carthage He depicted the power of 
the African city in glowing language and 
showed her in the throes of a battle for 
existence against her own unpaid mer 

cenaries The hero.who saved her then 
was Hamiilear, the father of the greut 
Hannibal, and not the least interesting 
part of the story is that which describes 
the father’s efforts to save his son from a 
general sacrifice of male children to the 
supposedly enraged god Moloch In The 
Lion's Brood Mr. Duffield Osborne has 
selected the second Punic war as his pe- | 
riod of action, and has introduced the fig- 
ure of Hannibal. The historical elements 
of the story are the campaign of the Spring 
of 217 B. C. and the following Fall and 
Winter. In the Spring Hannibal gained his 


great victories at Thrasymene and Cannae, 


and both of these battles play important 
parts in the novel. 

The first part of the story is largely de- 
voted to an account of the fortunes Of 
Fabius and Varro, with which those of 
the hero, Sergius, are closely associated. 
This gallant young Roman loves Marcia, 


who treats his suit with the airy coquetry 
of a modern society girl. Nevertheless, she 


loves him, and when he is left for dead 
on the fatal field of Cannae and disappears 
she resolves to save Rome by the sacri- 


fice of herself. Hannibal, according to his- | 


tory, shuts himself up in Capua, where he 
has the support of a weak and licentious 
populace. Thither.Marcia journeys, with 
the intent of winning the love of Hannibal 
at all costs and persuading him to remain 


there through the Winter, so that Rome 
may have time to recover from her re- 
verses and raise another army to meet 
him when he appears before her walls. A 
priest attached to Hannibal conceives a | 
passion for her, (Flaubert’s Carthaginian 
priests had no passions,) and, despairing 


of reaching the master, she determines to 
enslave the attendant, who has immense 
influence. Of course, this Roman 
woman cannot, in the end, bring herself to 
discharge her self-imposed duty, and the 
priest attacks her. At this moment a 
shadow rises from the dead. The lover, 
who has been found wounded on the field 
and sold into slavery, appears, rescues the 
maiden, and rides forth from Capua with 
her. There is an exciting race for liberty, 
but the fugitives reach a Roman camp just 
as snow begins to fall and the elements 
shut Hannibal up in Winter quarters, 

This forms an interesting tale, but un- 
fortunately its telling leaves the reader un- 
satisfied. He has had an insight into the 
strange life of Capua, and the masterful 
personality of Hannibal. His curiosity as 


noble 


to the domination of the great African 
over the Romans of the dissolute Italian 


city has been aroused, and when the two 


lovers, whose attachment has not been 
deeply accentuated, fly from the gates 
the reader follows them none too cheer- 


fully. Fain would he linger under the spell 
of that master mind whose workings have 
been shown to him with just enough 
yagueness to whet his appetite for further 
acquaintance. So when’the story ends it 
leaves an impression of incompleteness. 

The sketch of Hannibal is good and the 
character of the wily priest is well drawn. 
The descriptions of the battles are spirited 
and well written. It cannot, be said that 
the novel rises to extraordinary power, but 
{t is a creditable piece of work and shows 
that its author has studied the epoch of 
which he writes. For qgose who in this 
day of blood-stirring romance are looking 
always for the flash of blades and the clang 
of steel this story will furnish pleasure. 
Certainly the description of the advance 
of the Balearic slingers at Cannae is as 
good as anything of the kind in recent fic- 
tion. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Wuaat Bors AnD GIRLS Reap.—Some in- 
teresting facts concerning the “ best read” 
books are offered by the Principal of the 
English Department of the Central High 
School of Springfield, Mass., who con- 
tributes an article to-the current number of 
The Journal of Education. These facts per- 
tain, of course, to the boys and girls at- 
tending the High School. For example, 
the reports on magazine reading among 
the pupils from the first of September to 
the beginning | the year show that Mun- 
sey’s,zis, the, mast popular magazine; and 
foflowi hay McClure’s and Harper’s take 
secont pid ghird place. One boy informed 
his teacher, with unutterable scorn, point- 
ing to a volume of poetry, that he enjoyed 
thaty“ stuff "\bout as much as he enjoyed 
studying a fashion plate. But before the 
year was, over,the teacher's was 
rewarded by finding that the boy not 
only reading poetry, but inclined to 
take a more than passing interest in a 
tailor’s fashion plate. In current fiction 
* David Harum was the particular favor- 
ite with the boys, and ‘*‘ When Knighthood 
was in Flower with the girls. ‘ Janice 
Meredith,” “A Kentucky Cardinal,” " The 
Choir Invisible," 3en-Hur fa- 
vorites equally with the boys and girls. It 
is curious to that, among all the 
authors whose names are mentioned in this 
article, not once do find that of Miss 
Mary FE. Wilkins in association with this 

tronghold of New England. The thought 
comes to that possibly Springfteld is 
corps of censors as enlight- 
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foreign languages. ** Prudence 
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OLD REGIMENTAL BADGES 
Almack, the author of a very exhaust 
ive bibliography of the Fikon Basi 
like, as well as of the “ Cavalier Soldier's 
Vade Mecum," issued last about to 
publish a book on 
Worn in the British 
Years Ago."’ Mr. Almack having discovered 
an old manuscript volume, the 
property silversmith the 
opening years of the century, 
who in addition to the 
regimental badges worn about time of 
the battle of Waterloo, made pen and ink 
drawings of them, which have been re- 
produced in fac simile, the silversmith’s 
descriptions being given word for word. Mr. 
Almack has written an introduction, identi 
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co, gilt edges, at £70. Twenty-five copies 
of this beautiful work have been printed on 
china paper, with the plates on Japan, to 
be issued unbound at £120, or in five vol- 
umes in full morocco at £140. Single vol- 
umes, descriptive of the separate districts, 
may be had at £8 each. 


ALMONT BARNES writes to Tue New 
York Times SaTuRDAy Review on this 
subject: “It seems to me that the criti- 
cism of ‘E. B.’ of Philadelphia in Tue Sat- 
URDAY Review of April 27, upon Tenny- 
son's lines is defective and narrow in basis. 
There is nothing said of ‘fruit’ in the 
lines; but, admitting that, from the word 
‘ ripeness,’ it is meant, it need not be of a 
tree and ‘ left suspended in the air.’ There 
is fruit of vines, which exhausts the vines 
in maturing and really or practically ‘ falls 
off,’ becomes detached Any gardener or 
farmer knows this. In this view the lines 
are perfect—but, after all, the image is not 
perfect.”’ 
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impending ow the staff of 
Home Journal. This magazine 
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Hoge LIsBRARY.—It is 
New York bibli- 
engaged in the prepara- 
New York's 
libraries, that of 
Robert Hoe. Mr. Hoe's fame as a collector, 
and the tmportance of his library, which 
contains between fifteen and twenty thous- 
and many of which are of the 
rarest, make this catalogue one all 
others to be desired by all book lovers, 
The Hoe collection is said to be unusually 
rich in all departments of literature, while 
its exceptionally fine illuminated manu- 
Books of Hours, and rare 
book said to place it at the 
head of the libraries of America. 
The collection includes manuscripts, Incu- 
nabula, printed Hours, Aldines, 
Elzevirs, French English books, and 
specimens of fine bindings of 
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meeting Charles Dickens when he visited 
Philadelphia to give some readings in Janu- 
ary, 1868. She writes: 


I sent Mr. Dickens a boutonniére on the 
morning of his next reading. Mr. Dickens 
acknowledged the souvenir, and, together 
with Mr. Childs, I went into the dressing- 
room and found Mr. Dickens very tired and 
very warm. His welcome was most hearty; 
he thanked me for being an attentive 
listener, and asked me which reading [ 
had liked best. I told him “ The Christmas 
Carol,” and added: “I read that aloud to 
my mother when it was first published, and 
then told her I hoped I should later take a 
walk in heaven between Sydney Smith and 
Charles Dickens Mr. Dickens laughed 
heartily, and after a most interesting con- 
versation we rose to leave him. He held 
my hand in his and said ‘Good night I 
shall not forget that walk in heaven; but 
remember, you will gee the back buttons 
of my coat through my heavenly body.’ 
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joy in them for 
‘The Lore athay,”’ 
early next Fall by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company, is the work of Dr. W. A. P. Mar- 
tin, President of the Chinese Imperial Uni- 
versity, and author of “‘ Cycle of Cathay,” 
** Siege of Peking,’’ &c. This new work is 
| the result of over sixty of close study. 
The arts and sciences, literature, philoso- 
phy and religion, education, and history 
form the basis for what is predicted will 
be a most distinctive work 
—Sir Henry Irving, chancing to find an 
‘author's copy of John Uri Lloyd's re- 
cently published book, was so pleased with 
it that he immediately ordered copies to 
be sent to his friends in Europe and 
America. Hearing of this Mr. Lloyd for- 
warded an autograph copy to Sir Henry 
and received the following acknowledg- 
| ment: ‘“ Let thank you most heartily 
for sending me the copy of your wonderful 
book, ‘ Etidorha,’ which I ever value. 
I may say that, when by chance I found it 
in Cincinnati, I read it with the greatest in- 
terest and pleasure was struck by 
it that I have sent copies to several friends 
of mine here home. I hope I may 
have the pleasure of meeting you some day 
either here or in London.” 
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COLONIAL VIRGINIA, 


nounced in two syllables,) and he did not i 

reclaim the costly prize. 

— Mr. Brown's manner’ of 

Alexander at Book on Its matter cannot be commended. It is exceed- | 
ingly discursive and redundant. But there 


| 

! 
| presenting his 
* | 
Politics.” | is every appearance of careful preparation, 
| not without signs of a too ardent predilec- 
| tion for a belief in King James's deliberate 
prevarication and deceit. One of his most 
| interesting chapters is that giving an ac- 
| count of the course of his own studies. His | 
| book of 1897 went far to correct that of 
| 1890; the present book goes further in the 
| same direction. It demonstrates, to the sat- 
| isfaction of the writer, that the republican 
principles of.Sir Edwin Sandys and his 
friends were the heart and soul of the 


| movement from 1609 onward. At the 


Readers 
ginia and 
lofty 
win Sandys as 
publican institutions in 
general effect Mr 
is little more 
lofty praise 


"Old 
recall 


of Dr. John Fiske’s Vir- 
Her Neighbors the 
which he Sir Ed- 
a far-seeing prophet of re- 
America. In its 
Brown's book 


will 


praise accorded to 


Alexander 
than an expansion of that 
But with this particular and 
essential agreement there is abundant dif- 
ference from Dr. Fiske, of whom, by the 
way, there is but a single mention in Mr. 
Brown's book. The difference is in part & | time he has corrected his impression of 
formal Hardly could a writer have | many individuals engaged in the Colonial 
less than Mr. Brown of that gift of which | enterprise. ‘The heroes of the Court his- 
Dr, Fiske has so much—the gift of clear, | tory were knaves seen from the standpoint 
farcible, and attractive exposition. It is | of “the patriot party’ and vice 
unfortunate for Mr. Brown's book that its | gmith’s is a case in point. In the Court his- 
subject brings it into comparison and cofi- tory of Samuel Purechas he was the glori- 
trast with Dr, Fiske’s ‘Old Virginia,” | ous founder of Virginia. Actually, says Mr. 
which is full of literary charm, while his Brown, he was ‘a man of straw, of no 
competitor’s has no literary quality. authority, means, or influence,” his name 
But more important in some being only once mentioned in the numer- 
than this formal difference of Mr. | ous publications of the company whose 
book from Dr. Fiske’s is the factual one as } members were the true founders of Virginia 
regards Capt. John Smith in general, | and of republican institutions in America; 
the truth of his history, indeed, of | and of one that was “ peculiar’’ and cer- 
most other histories of Virginia that have | tainly not republican—African slavery. 
been written heretofore So inclusiye is JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Mr. Brown's denunciation of Virginian ———— —_—_-_——_ 
stork = ‘ > > s is ’ ar- ‘ oe 
a te rians that it extends to his own ear Mr. Long’s Short Stories. 
tings : é é : 2 — . . 
ier writings with fine impartiality He | This varied collection of stories proves 
has before now written two _ elaborate : > ‘ : 
a : - convincingly that Mr. Long's richest field 
books, The Genesis of the United States,”’ | . ° ‘ +n 
7 . "9 ari |; as a writer is among the Japanese. The 
(1890,) and “‘ The First Republic in Amer- ‘ e . ae itl “The 
ion.’ COUT Send, te Qeeeaee ot” theee tos little tale with the impressive title, r€ 
; oe bis , ‘ ; oe © | Honorable Christmas Gift of Yoshida Ara 
s now re rOW as » a 
eee oe ee —— rd que midzu,” is perfect among its more or less 
ae we he was | attractive companions. Mh appeals with the 
’ mud, he thinks, as pathetic charm of “Mme. Butterfly’ to 
and others of his fellows were in the sympathy and imagination of the read- 
er, There is the same gentle, care ssing ten- 
derness in the woman, Matsu-San, and 
| throughout the same delicate reticence and 
inexpressible courtesy is shown in the Jap 
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By LUCY CLEAVER 


No book of recent 
publication than this Kentucky story Mrs. McElroy 
the “ Pennyrile”’ district, a region never before invaded by novelists. 
She knows her country; she knows her people, and she depicts them 
with and photographic touch. The story is fresh, absorbingly 
interesting and strikingly original, both in style and motive. 
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Monopolies Past and Present 


Ph.D., 
Special 


Economies in 
in Economics in McGill 
of Economics. 12mo, 


By JAMES EDWARD LE ROSSIGNOL, Professor of 
the University of Denver. 
University. Vol. XVIII. in Crowei/s 


$1.25. 


For the use of busy men who may wish to 
of a mass of inforomation only to be obtained In 
CONTENTS.—The Nature of Monopoly—Monopolies 
Times—Gilds as Monopolies—Exclusive Trading Companies—Patents and 
Municipal Monopolies—Railways as Monopolies Monopolies. 
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find in a single brief work a digest 
a number of special treatises 
in Ancient and Mediaeval 
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Another Woman’s Territory 


By ALIEN, author of “ A Daughter of the King,” “ The Untold Half,” 


while we them that the 
of Capt. John Smith, the Pocahon- 
tas incident, the club story, is but the 
‘smallest part of it Mr. Brown is per- 
suaded that Smith was a liar and braggart 
in extenso; that he 
ner of honors and 
not his own, and that he falsified the 
history of Virginia as grossly as the 
raphy of our continent; that his facts had 
never ‘“‘ gone through the form of taking 
place’; that he was, in short, a ‘* Court 
historian,”’ and as such resolved to repre- 
sent events in a manner that 
agreeable to King James and his 
and perverse and misleading so far 
cerned ‘the patriot party,’ of which Sir 
Edwin Sandys was the leading spirit. 

Smith's historical 
contends that the 
inspired by 


assure credibility 


anent 


achievements that 
early 


party 
as con- 


and above 
perversions, Mr. Brown 
entire body of history 
James and his courtiers was deliberately 
intended to deceive and that the wicked 
falsity of this has infected nearly every- 
thing that has been written about the 
early history “of Virginia from the time 
of Pocahontas until now. Partial excep- 
tions are Stith’s ‘‘ History of Virginia”’ 
Thomas Jefferson's “‘ Notes on Vir- 
These had recourse to the in- 
valuable records of the company of gen- 
tlemen adventurers which are still pre- 
served in the Congressional Library at 
Washington. But these records were use- 
ful only for the later years of James's 
reign, which coincided with the years of 
his open opposition to the Sandys com- 
pany. For the entire precedent history 
Stith and Jefferson depended too much on 
the doctored history of Capt. Smith 
other tools of Court duplicity. 

The purpose of Mr. Brown's argument is 
to carry back the republican significance 
of the Virginian history to a much earlier 
date than is assigned to this by Jefferson 
and Stith and Dr. Fiske. The real " psycho- 
logical moment ’”’ he would have 
lieve occurred June 2, 1610; the place, the 
Jamestown Church. The whole course of 
events for ten years onward from that 
date has been hopelessly obscured, by the 
devices of the royal pedant and his friends. 
Credit has been given to him where he de- 
served no credit, and those who were most 
deserving have been thrust into a base 
obscurity. The colony represented as the 
foster child of monarchy was in truth a 
bantling cast upon the rocks, which 
would have perished miserably but for the 
devotion of men whom James regarded as 
his enemies, knowing full well that they 
had an enemy in him. 

Readers of Dr. Fiske’s ‘‘ Old Virginia “’ 
will remember the delightful episode of the 
secret copying of the records at the house 
of Nicholas Ferrar, the gentleman who is 
introduced so pleasantly into Mr. Short- 
house's remarkable book, ‘ John Inglesant." 
But Mr. Brown differs from Dr. Fiske 
as to the identity of the copy now preserved 
at Washington. He is persuaded that this is 
not the copy made at Nicholas Ferrar’'s, 
but “the Danvers copy, which was sent 
by Southampton to Titchfield in 1624." The 
subsequent fortunes of this copy were not 
exactly those described by Stith and Dr. 
Fiske. The Col. Byrd, whom they name as 
the purchaser in 1667, was father of the 
real purchaser, and the purchase was of a 
much later date, Nor was it, as stated by 
Dr. Fiske, with the library of Col. Boyd, 
the third, that Jefferson bought the manu- 
script in 1777. Jefferson did not purchase 
the Byrd Library, but Col. Richard Bland’s, 
and Col. Byrd had lent the manuscript to 
Col. Bland. Jefferson notified the pur- 
chaser of the Byrd Hbrary that the book 
had accidently come into his possession, 
but the purchaser's name was Zane, (pro- 
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characters. Love and poetry are al- 
most interchangeable terms with that 
sensitive race, and Mr. Long knows the 
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emotions in hiding beneath a manner that 
has been centuries making. 

To exalt the one Japanese story 
group is not, however, to put the 
The history of the ‘* Nix- 
Nutz ""—the mild Dunkard boy whose mis- 
fortune it was to have been born “in the 
dark of the moon and the sign of the Scor- 
pion ''—comes rivaling it in the 
of its inspiration and in its felicity 
of style. A ‘“ Nix-Nutz,"" according to the 
Dunkard definition, is an individual who, 
born with an unlucky horoscope, is ‘ goot 
for nossing useful an’ goot for eferysing 
else,’’ or, in our own phrase, a “ ne’er-do- 
The type is kindly drawn in the 
scription of old Kitzmuller as he 
proaches his infinitely moving confession: 


For some moments he held a _ silence 
that was almost pensive, an unwonted and 
pathetic humor for him. Then the gayety 
that nothing could quench flooded his face 
and sounded in his fine old voice. To re- 
a thing that was irretrievable was to 
to live beyond the present was 
reach; fo 
be always in good humor with himself and 
all the world, that was bliss. And if this 
be not the best of philosophy it had made 
if the most shiftless, of 

appiness—that is what men 
even if it comes with shiftless- 


in the 
others 


close to 


de- 
ap- 


him a folly; 


And 
for, 


men. 
strive 
ness, 


The pervading charm of this story is the 
friendliness, the positively loving spirit o* 
the characters toward one another. Be- 
tween old Kitzmuller and his-son the feel- 
ing resembles that of mother and child 
and the relations between him and the shy, 
faded, bearded Dunkards who hang about 
the village store are touching in the ex- 
although barely hinted at. The love 
story is an idyl of the purest quality. The 
childlike and unquestioning submission of, 
Betsy to her sentiment and the unhesitat- 
ing trust she places in her lover are not 
Anglo-Saxon ideals, but are 
not for this reason less endearing. 

Unfortunately the first and the most am- 
bitious story in the book is the least suc- 
cessful. “‘ The Prince of Illusion "’ is forced 
in style and wavers on the verge of senti- 
mentality—an almost unpardonable defect 
in consideration of the intense sadness of 
the motive, which demands the utmost re- 
serve and simplicity of treatment. The lit- 
tle boy is old, the mether is what none of 
Mr. Long’s other women are—theatrical. It 
is a story to bring tears and at the same 
time a sense of resentment. 

The other stories and sketches—‘ Dolce,"’ 
‘* Dizzy Dave,"’ ** The Horse Trade," “‘ Jane 
and Me,” “The Dream Woman’’-—are of 

varying merit, all of them much above the 
average short story, none of them equal to 
the best work of Mr. Long, from whom we 
have learned to expect conformity to a 
high standard, 


A series of bibliographical brochures on 
subjects pertaining to American poets and 
poetry has been planned by the Megnon 
Clib of Milwaukee, Wis. An edition of 
100 copies of each booklet will be printed, 
among the papers in preparation being 
‘*Mad McDonald Clarke and His Books," 
* Parodies of Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,'’ 
‘An Eccentric Poet of the West,” being an 
isebaetal sketch of. James Gates Percival, 
with a bibliography; “ Three Peems by 
Edgar Allen Poe,'’ being a series of biblio- 
graphical notes concerning ‘ The Raven,’ 
“ Annabel Lee,”’ and ‘ The Bells"; * Karly 
Books of “American Poetry,” ‘with title | 
pages reproduced fn fac simile. Further in- 
fermation concerning the publications may 
be obtained by addressing the secretary of 
the club, Henry E. Ledger, 440 Bradford 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A novel of unusual strength and interest. The 
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Fo» sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-428 West Broadway, New York 
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A Romance 


Illustrated by GrorcE Gisps. 


‘*T dare assert that of the historical ro- 
mances that have lately appeared none is better than ‘The 
It is a joyous story, redolent of youth 


William S. Walsh says: 


Tower of Wye.’ 


Second Edition (4th Thousand) in Press 


BEFORE PUBLICATION. 


$1.50 


and spring and the glory of the morning.” 


Octave Thanet says: 


‘*Tt seems to me the best thing you have 
done ; and Richard Smith a right valiant noble gentleman. 


You have, I think, caught the very spirit of the time.” 





The Best Selling Book in New York. 


“As homely and pleasing as‘*David Harum,’ and has the sweetness and 


richness of ‘Eben Holden,’ ’’— 


‘Baltimore American. 


RALPH MARLOWE 


By DR. JAMES BALL NAYLOR, 
A Fascinating Novel of Ohio Village Life—A Book of Love 


“ Dr. Naylorhas constracted 
avery readable story. He has 
been remarkably successfal 
iu transferring to the canvas 
of fiction those Obio farmers 
and wyillage folk, and the 
story is worthy to take its 
place beside the best of thiGeo 
written in recent years.’ 
The American Monthly Review 
of Reviews, 


and Laughter. 


“Ralph Marlowe is in- 
tensely Finteresting and must 
become one of the most 
talked-of books of the sea- 


wont is as good as David 
Harum and as fascinating as 
Eben Holden,’ — Rev. Madi- 
son C. Peers, of Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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Handsome Red Cloth, Gold Lettered, 12mo, $1.50. 
For 2alz at all Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price by 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO,, Akron, Qhio. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. S. P. Mcl. Greene, who is still best 
remembered by her once much-talked of 
“Cape Cod Folks" and by the law suits 
which followed its publication, although 
she later became the author of “ Vesty 
of the Basins,’ has written a new story for 
Harper & Brothers which will be published 
in the early Autumn under the title of 
* Flood Tide.” 


“fhe Inheritors,’’ by Joseph Conrad, au- 
thor of ‘“ Lord Jim" and Ford M. Hueffer, 
is on the Spring list of McClure, Phillips 
& Co. It is an analysis of London political 
and social life, and an exposé, in a way, of 
successful charlatans, with a particular 
bearing upon London current history with 
its County Council, scandals and gas com- 
pany steals 


“Unconscious Comedians "’ is the title of 
a volume of short storie& by Caroline Duer, 
which Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish in 
the Autumn Miss Duer’s stories in The 
Smart Set and other magazines have cre- 
ated so much interest that a volume of 
them in permanent form was quite natural. 


‘““Marcus Whitman and the Early Days 
of Oregon,’ by William A. Mowry is in 
press at Silver, Burdett & Co. This is be- 
lieved to be an important work in the light 
of the recent renewal of the controversy as 
to what Marcus Whitman did and did not 
do in saving Oregon to the United States. 
The author is said to have exhausted all 
pertinent material both in Boston and Ore- 
gon. 


John Oxenham, author of ‘‘ God's Prison- 
er,’ has dedicated his forthcoming story, 
which will bear the imprint of Henry Holt 
& Co., to ex-Capt. Dreyfus, of whom the 
author is a great admirer. The story, too, 
which is called *‘ Our Lady of Deliverance,” 
deals with the experiences of a man secretly 
and unjustly persecuted, who is helped by 
the courage and devotion of a woman. 
Infidel’ is the title of 
the Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones's new book 
Like ‘‘ Jess, or Bits of Wayside Gospel,” 
it is written in an out-of-door atmosphere 
It may be said to be another chapter in the 
nature gospel of good-fellowship The 
Macmillan Company will publish the book 
in a week or two. 
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eral chapters have appeared in the Kan- 
kale-i-Hind, (The Star of India,) a weekly 
paper widely read by Indian Christian 

The translator's name is Lilavati Singll. 
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Another novel in the Harper series of 
American Contemporary Novels_which 
just been arranged for is called ‘“‘ The 
preme Surrender,’’ by A. *Maurice Low. 
Mr. Low is a contributor to several re- 
views abroad and the writer of *‘ Transat- 
lantic Toples in Harper's Weekly The 
forth« story deals with diplomacy, 
politi ut ociety in Washington The 
May i this series is Edward W 
Townsend Days Like These,”’ which 
is a story of New York society, in which 
the dramatis personae are engaged in 
amusements, intrigue, struggles, and even 
crime. The scenes shift from a Fifth Ave- 
nue ballroom to a thieves’ den in Hell’ 
Kitchen 
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New Testament,"’ by th 
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volume in th New Biblical Librar 
published here by Thomas Whittake 
author, who is wide known in 
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love and drink. It is the two step- 
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trying to ve her sister, in the 
which she sacrifices the man she 
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Hero of Wales,”’ by Arthur Granvill« 
ley, in their Heroes of the Nations 
G. P. Putnam's Sons will bring out in th« 
Fall ‘Henry V., the English Hero King,’ 


important work The 
edited by Prof. ldwin, will 
next week by D. Appleton 


Brad- 
Series, 
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Owen Glendower, the National | 


who is so intimately associated with the 
battle of Agincourt, the Treaty of Troyes, 
and the struggle with the Welsh, and whom 
Shakespeare made one of his most human 
characters 


The first number of 
called *“‘ Trusts and the 
Sketch of Competition,” 
crosty, has just been published 
Dutton & Co. The editor of the 
Frederick Whelen. The second volume 
which is in active preparation will con- 
sist of ‘‘ Essays of Contemporary Poli- 
tics,”” by Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw, and 
others of the Fabian Society. 

E. F. Benson, who is perbaps still best 
remembered as the author of * Dodo,’ not- 
withstanding that he has now to his credit 
“The Rubicon” and “Mammon & Co,” 
both widely read, has a new novel, which 
D. Appleton & Co. are bringing out this 
month under the title of ‘‘ The Luck of the 
Vails."" This last, which is said to be in 
an entirely new field, is a romance of mod- 
ern lite full of dramatic incident 


the Fabian Series 
State,"’ being “A 
by Henry W. Ma- 
by E. P 


series is 


‘A Descriptive and Historical Catalogue 
of the Collection of Pictures and Sculpture 
at Apsley House, London,’ by Evelyn, 
Duchess of Wellington, is being brought out 
by Longmans, Green & Co., illustrated with 
fifty-one photogravures, specially executed 
by Braun, Clement & Co. of Paris. Special 
interest should be attached to this work 
not only on account of the artistic merits 
ind celebrity of the pictures, &c., but in 
equal degree on account of the peculiar and 
historical circum attending the ori- 
gin of the collection. 
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week by 


Miss E. T. Fowler's new volume of fi 
Sirius,’’ will be published next 
D. Appleton & Co 


times is the increased de- 
books on psychical subjects. 
‘Hypnotism and Suggestion in Therapeut- 
Education, and Reform,’’ by Dr. R. Os- 
Mason, published recently by Henry 
Holt & Co., has just into its second 
while ‘‘ Telepathy and the Sub- 
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liminal Self’ is in its fifth 
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Wheeler & Co. of Denver, Col., 
have in for publication May 15 “A 
Little Be Tribune Verse by Eugene 
Field. The volume will contain practically 
all the poems contributed by Eugene Field 
to The Denver Tribune during the two 
years he was associate editor of that pa- 
per There are, in all, about 175 of these 
poems, and they have never before been 
book f m 
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Magazine for May contains 
some and tint work in its illustra- 
tions Che pictures accompanying an 
le, ‘“‘“My Portraits,”” by J. J. Benjamin- 
tant, are in tint, while the month's 
installment of Gilbert Parker's “ The Right 
of Way’ is illustrated with a_ cwolor 
plate Among the briefer fiction we have 
“ Elise,’"”’ by Aubrey Lanston, with illu 
trations by Albert Herter; ‘‘ Hamza’s Ad- 
venture by Henry Iliowizi; ‘‘ Cupboard 
Love,’’ by W. W. Jacobs, with illustrations 
Griffenhagen; ‘‘ Her Ance 
by Katharine De Forest. with illustrations 
by C. C. Curran; Toteheap,’’ by Marion 
Alexander Haskell, with illustr yt by 
WwW. Zea obs; A Mate for Melir ” by 
Esther B. Tiffany, and Lilliar ell lew 
- John and the An an 


hort story, Sir 
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Harper 
color 
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stor,”’ 


Son are about to i 

the works of Goethe; a 
of a sketch of the German poet's life, 
written by the late Prof. Boyesen of Cor- 
1ell University, will be sent to those apply- 
ing to the publishers, at 1313 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


George Barrie & 
new translation of 
copy 


The anonymous “ Personal Reminiscences 
of Horace Greeley,’’ in the April number of 
The Bookman, we understand, were writ- 
ten by Mr. J. Henry Hager, who, for some 
time, was on the editorial staff of The 
Tribune. Mr. Hager began his journalistic 
career in this city on The World, being a 
member of the staff when the first num- 
ber was issued in June, 1860, Mr. Spalding 
being editor in chief, and Richard Grant 
White one of the leading editorial con 
tributors. Mr. Hager proposes, we under 
stand, to embody, in another sketch, the 
history of that journal from the chrysali 
and reiigious period, (no theatrical adver 
tisements being admitted to its columns,) 
when the Rev. Dr. Baird, a widely known 








MAY 4,” 190T. 


E again call your attention 


to this excellent 


work, its present popularity being founded 
strictly on its own merits, Each person who has 
read and liked it has told another, and they in turn 


another. 


A further pertinent factor in its success is that its 
warmest admirers are the booksellers who have read it. 
These hardened novel readers have written us many en- 
thusiastic letters expressing the personal pleasure they 


have received in reading it, 


greatest success, 


and predicting for it the 


Herbert S. Stone & Company 
Chicago and New York 


For sale by all booksellers. 


foreign missionary, had direction of its 
spiritual department. 


in 
the 


Miss H. A. Guerber’s ‘“‘ Marie-Louise,’ 
French text, has just been added to 
Modern Language Series, published by D. 
Cc. Heath. 


Three hitherto unpublished letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson are to be found in 
the May number of The Cornhill Booklet. 
They are addressed to George Meredith, 
Austin Dobson, and Rudyard Kipling, and 
are very likely the last of his Jetters which 
will be made public. 


Prof. Sayce of Oxford has an article in 
the May Homiletic’ Review entitled ‘* The 
Hittites; or, The Story of a Forgotten Em- 
pire.” He relates how a German vat 
ing expedition to the ruins of Babylon re- 
cently unearthed in the Palace of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in which Alexander the Great 
died, ‘‘a stela containing the first perfect 
Hittite inscription that yet been 
met with. 
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Francis R. Harper is the authorized 
American publisher of The English Lit 
erary Year Book,” described in Tue TIMES 
SATURDAY REVIEW last week 
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ton & Co., there have been several impor 
tant changes, besides those atready de- 
scribed, particularly in the second volume, 
where there has been inserted a chapter on 
blockade runners. The history will appear 
in three volumes, the third giving the story 
oY the American warship since the civil 
war, including the authoritative naval his 
tory of the war With Spain 
but not 
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“A Year in a Yawl isa Russell 
Deubleday, to be published within the year 
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A NEW NOVEL 


R. M. OUTHWAITE and C. H. CHOMLEY 


ramo. Cloth, $1.25 


Brimful of thrilling, realistic action, 
and strongly depicting human 
passions and loves. 


Cassell & Company, itd. 
7 and 9 West 18th St., New York 
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WILLIAM HARRIS ARNOLD 
SECOND COLLECTION: 


BOOKS AND LETTERS, 


than three hundred 
books—nearly all First Editions of Eng- 
lish Authors—and about seventy auto- 
graph letters, will be sold by us at auc- 
tion, without reserve, on May 7 and 8, at 
3 o'clock P. M. 

There are sixty 
Poetry printed in the 
ury, including “ Paradise Lost,” 1667, in 
the original sheep binding; several rare 
volumes of the Eighteenth Century; fifty 
first editions of the Brownings, including 
* Pauline,” 1833; ‘“‘ The Battle of Mara- 
thon,” 1820; and proof copies, with the 
Author’s manuscript changes and cor- 
rections, of ‘‘ Dramatis Personae,” and 
“ The Ring and the Book ”’; first editions 
of Keats’s Poems, 1817, presentation 
copy; “ Endymion,” 1818, original boards, 
uncut; “ Lamia,” 1820, original boards, 
uncut; Shelley's “ Adonais,’’ 1821, in the 
original paper covers, uncut; Tennyson's 
“The Falcen,” 1879, and * The 
of May,” 1882, 
the Author’s use: a set of 
printed at the Kelmscott 
many others too various to be indicated 
here. 

The letters—for most part by 
American Authors three by the 
Brownings, one by Cowper, one by Keats, 
three by Shelley, and two by 
worth. There are also the original man- 
uscript, signed by Addison, of the Trans- 
fer of Copyright of a volume of 
Spectator,” the complete holograph man 
uscript of Irving’s “ The Knight of Mal 
ta’; and important of all—the 
complete holograph manuscript of 
Keats’s poem, ‘To Charles 
Clarke.” Catalogue now ready. 


$1.00, 
BANGS & CO., 
93 Fifth Avenue, 
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volumes of English 
Seventeenth Cent- 


the books 
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Blue 
Shirt 
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Khaki 
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The Yankee and Englishman L, 
“t 


in War 
Compared by 

JAMES F. J. ARCHIBALD. 
Observations made in Asia, 
Amzrica and South Africa. 

100 photographs taken by 
theauthor in Camp and Field 

Cloth, 269 pp. $41.50. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Bo:ton Chicago 


James Pott éCo. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The Social Problem 


IFE and work by J. A. HOBSON, author of 

the ‘Evolution of Modern Capitalism,”’ 
** John Ruskin, Soclal Reformér.’’ Ths book con- 
tains an elaborate criticism upon the old pelitical 
economy of John Stuart Mill and others of his 
school. 


The writer outlines what he considers to be the 
true basis of social science. The book will al- 
most certainly engage the attention of university 
authorities. 


Crown &vo, with index, 292 


$2.00. 


’s Famil 
7 
Shakespeare’s Family 
B®" NG a record of the ancestors and descend- 
ants of Willlam Shakespeare, with some ac- 
count of the Ardens by C. C. STOPES, author 
ef * Th: Bacon-Shakespeare Question Answered."’ 
The author brings to light many facts regarding 
Shakespeare's ancestors and descendants hitherto 
unknown 
Crown 8vo, with index, frontispiece, 
Price, net $3.25. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


119-121 WEST 23D STREET, 
New York. 


Women ought to know their 
legal rights. Most women don’t. 
Judge Walter S. Cox has written, 
and Breritano’s have published a 
work worded in plain English read- 
ily comprehended by any one, 


LESSONS IN LAW 
FOR WOMEN. 


It will advantage every woman 
a thousand fold to get this book. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.50 net. 


Por Sale Everywhere. 


BRENTANO’S, N, Y. 


~~ HAVE YOU 


RESURRECTION? 


We have just issued a special limited illus- 
trated edition, jn paper cover; ice BO onto. 
Also a limited -covered edition of an 
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young lawyer whose brilliant oratory in 
court is due to unnoticeable intoxication, 
whose memory, after an injury to his head, 
leaves him for seven months, and whos¢ 
wife, believing him dead, marries another 
man. This fellow has ua particularly mag- 
personality, and his fate is as curious 
to follow as is the thread of crime in a 
detective story. 

‘In the Grip,” by Frederic 
years in the 
some- 


Dragon's 
Poole, who has spent several 
interior of China, illustrates in @ 
what startling way the horrors which may 
eonfront the foreigner in inland China, 
particularly if he have no knowledge of the 
Chinese dialects It is published in the 
May number of Lippincott's Magazine 


A publication whieh will particularly ap- | 


peal to theatregoers is announced by R. 
H. Russell under the title of ‘“* Theatre 
Programmes and Souvenirs This takes 
the of the usual theatregoers’ scrap 
book, and offers several interesting feat- 
ures besides The pages are artistically 
bordered sheets, bearing the following 
labels, ‘Date Theatre Party,” ‘Seat 
Checks,” “ Criticism,” *‘ Remarks and 
‘Pictures of the Play,”” which last desig- 
nates the space where photographs or other 
illustrations of the play attended may be 
preserved. The volume contains places for 
forty-five programmes and fifty-four fllus- 
trations It is handsomely printed and 
durabl artistically bound in either 
cloth or morocco 


place 


and 
full 


Mawr edited 
and Louis Buffum 
Congdon is announced by George W 
Jacobs & Co. The collection is an attempt 
to show the so-called various incarnation: 
of the Bryn Mawr girl, together with some 
typical scenes of girl college life 


‘A Book of Bryn Stories, 
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Soc jiety, 
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trated by over 400 
pictures; over 500 
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Not the least important 
is an exhaustive index of 
posers. 


World's Best 
umes announced by the 
presenting in convenient size i 
collection of songs and 
set fdérth and illus 
portraits and other 
biographical sketches 
and copyrighted 
feature of the set 


selected 
pieces 


pieces 


pieces 


will publish immediate- 
ly Jellinek’s ‘‘ Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and of Citizens,’ translated by Prof. 
Max Farrand of Wesleyan. Starting with a 
discussion of the French Declaration of 
Rights in 1789, 
other things, the 
Individual States of the North 
Union, compares the French, 
and English Declarations of Rights, 
the influence of the idea of religious lib- 
erty in the American colonies, and con- 
cludes with a chapter on “ The Rights of 
Man and the Tevtonic Conception of 
Right." 


Henry Holt & Co 


Bills of Rights of 


American, 
shows 


“ Blue Shirt and Khaki,” by Capt. James 
F. J. Archibald, is the graphic comparison 
of the British soldier with the American 
soldier under fire and in camp. It is being 
published by Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Kinglake’s ‘History of the Crimean 
War,” which has been out of print for some 
years, is being republished by Blackwood 
of Edinburgh and London. The work has 
long been a classic of military literature, 
but until now there has never been a really 
cheap edition. The entire nine volumes of 
the work,, which contain those vivid and 
picturesque descriptions of Inkerman, the 
Alma, and Balaclava, may now be pur- 
chased for a guinea and a half. 


Dr. George A. Nettleton of Yale has 
edited for Henry Holt & Co. a volume of 
“Specimens of Short Stories,’ consisting 
of brief tiction from Lamb, Irving, Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Thackeray, Dickens, Bret 
Harte, and Stevenson. 
another edition of Gilbert White's 
‘Natural History of Selborne.”" This is 
being edited by L. C. Miall, assisted by 
W. Ward Fowler, and will appear in Meth- 
uen’s Standard Library, (London.) The dar- 
ing of editor and publisher must indeed be 
great when one recalls the edition of the 
‘‘ Natural History,’ so scholarly and graph- 
ically edited by the late Grant Allen, and 
with etchings by Edmund H. New, pub- 
lished a year ago by John Lane. 


still 


A history of the religious and intellectual 
development of New England, told in the 
form of ten biographical portraits, is an- 
nounced by Silver, Burdett & Co., tinder the 
title of “Ten New England Leaders,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Williston Walker of Hartford 
Theological Seminary: Each biography pre- 
sents a picture of the epoch in which its 
subject lived, and around him are’ grouped 
the principal movements of his time. 


The literary pages of the June number 
af The Delineator will contain a new story 
by Elmore Elliott Peake, author of “ The 
Darlingtons,"" with illustrations by F. M. 
Arnold; there will also be a dramatic epi- 
sode of the West, by William McLeod 
Raine, with illustrations by Teggin, under 
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The Mourner’s Bench.” Mrs, 
papers on famous ‘* Women Giv- 
will be concluded in this number, with 
an article on Baroness Hirsch. 
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A Daughter of New France.* 


New no untried field with 
and weré not her history 
long romance with picturesque 
leaf, the theme would have 
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Catherine Crowley has chosen 
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but both errors 
pardonable in a 
novel 
The weakness of the story is the entirely 
of the acts of all the fic- 
titious characters. The author has no diffi 

seeing the relation of historical 
but in personal affairs she fails to 
suggest any springs of action, and to show 
why her personages might not have 
any other course as easily as those actually 
followed. Given a basis of reality and she 
ean erect a superstructure of fancy, but as 
she has not learned how to imagine, 
and hardly seems to think of imagination 
as a necessary preliminary to the creation 
This perception will come with 
years, and meantime this is a pleasant, 
truthful, and not too sanguinary historical 
novel. 


sequence 


events, 
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By Cyrus Townsend Brady.* 


Mr. Brady is a prolific writer of tales of 
the prevailing romantic school and it is 
usually safe to take up one of his books 
with a complete confidence that it will be 
feund entertaining. That expectation w!ti 
not be disappointed in the case of “ When 
Blades Are Out and Love's Afield.’"" The 
book has an attractive look and the fllus- 
trations are remarkably neat and effective. 
The story is one of the War of the Revolu- 
tion and the scenes are laid in Virginia. A 
Captain in the Continental Army is in love 
with the beautiful daughter of a Tory resi- 
dent of Virginfa, and the father, of course, 
is bitterly opposed te the match. He de- 
sires his child to become the wife of an 
English nobleman in the army of Cornwal- 
lis. The nobleman is desperately poor and 
he is eager to marry the girl for the sake 
of certain broad acres which go with her. 
But he does not love her. He loves her 
sister, who in turn loves him. 

Thus is prepared a serles of pretty com- 
plications, into the midst of which is thrust 
Gen. Nathanael Greene, one of the heroes 
of the Revolution. The author intimates in 
his preface a hope that the reader may be- 
come sufficiently interested in this military 
eharacter to study his history further. But 
it must be admitted that in the story Gen. 
Greene is only a very shadowy figure. 
There is a spirited description of one of his 
fights with the forces of Cornwallis, and 
this is the most thrilling passage in the 
book. But it cannot be said that !t presents 
Greene in a light which might stimulate 
special curiosity as to his personality. 

The young heroine is by no means as in- 
teresting as her sister, who is a very at- 
tractive character. The American Captain 
is a gallant youth, and the English noble- 
man, who eventually throws over the broad 
acres for the girl of his heart, is a really 
manly fellow and wins the affection of the 
reader. But at best it must be said that 
the book is one of its author's slight pro- 
ductions. 


*A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE. By Mar 
Catherine Crowley. Boston: Little, Brown 
Co, (From advance sheets.) 


“WHEN “8 ARE OUT AND LOVE'S 
Dilus- 


AFIBLD. Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
trated. 12mo, cloth. Philadelphia: 
5b. Lippincott Company. 
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Zola and the Working-man, 


Something Absut the Great Novelist’s 
Latest Work and Other Notable 
Books of Fiction and Fact, 


Last week we had ‘something 


to say of the human side of 
Emile Zola’s remarkable new 


novel 
Labor. 


—of the ideal plan which it out- 


| lines for bettering the condition 
described by | 5 


it is a wo- | 
‘atherwood’s, ta | 
vaguely brave | 


of the working-man. To-day we 
want to emphasize its practical 
side, to call attention to the pict- 


| ure which it gives of the advance 


that has been made in industrial 
lines,—in the introduction of la- 
bor-saving machinery —an ad- 
vance no less beneficial to the 


wage earner than to the employer. 


In the hands of an ordinary 


but M. 
a story 
that 
along with it. 


* * + 2 * * 


In marked to M. 


Zola has woven 
so dramatic, so 
it fairly carries one 


reading, 


contrast 


| Zola’s picture of the present and 


the future is William 
Farquhar Payson’s romantic story 


John Vytal. 


It is a tale of the colony which 


dream ot 


| Sir Walter R: aleigh established at 


Roanoke, Virginia. The colony 
its founders for 
so long a time that when another 
expedition was sent out no trace 


original settlement re- 


About this incident Mr. Pay- 
son has woven a love story and a 


of the 


true tale of the fate of 
these early settlers. 

& 7 Ls a 7 * + 

In vindication of the argument 
that there is as much food for the 
novelist in our lite to-day as in 
these earlier times come the four 


novels of our “one-a-month ” 


American Novel Series 
A Vic- 
is a clever 
story of New York society life. 


The most recent one, “ 
tim of Circumstances,” 


“Martin Brook,” No. 2 in the 
sertes, is a strong and dramatic 
story of the period just preced- 
ing the civil war. ‘“ The. Senti- 
mentalists”” is a brilliant satire 
on Boston society and a picture 
ot life in a Western aity, and 
“ Fastover Court House” is a 
bright out-of-door story of Vir- 
ginia as it is to-day. 

* + - ae a * > 

If you want a clear idea of 
what men have been doing in 
almost every branch of thought 
during the past hundred years, read 


The Progress 


of the Century 
It is made up of the papers by 


world-famous specialists, which 
were published in the New York 
Sun. It tells of the century’s 
advance in science, art, religion, 
literature, etc., in such a way and 
with such authority that you can 
scarcely afford to miss it if you 
wish to be classed with the well 
informed. 

Labor . . $1.50{American Novel 


John Vytal . $1.50! Series, each $1.50 
The. Progress of the Century, $2.50 


HARPER& BROTHERS 


Franklio Square, New York City, 





Mr. Stadling’s Record of Travel in 
Search of Andrec.* 


The adventurous attempt of Andrée and 
his companions to reach the North Pole 
by balloon was condemned as foolhardy, if 
no worse;:by nearly all the world, yet 
every: one has felt a very kindly interest 
in their’ fate; find would willingly do much 
to bring them back. The Scandinavians 
looked zipon measures for Anfdrée’s relief 
or “ers “ay ,as a national duty, and in 
the Sim ie, , of 1808 sent a party of men, 
under the direction of Mr. J. Stadling, to 
explore the coasts of Siberia for traces of 
Andrée, for whom various other private 
expeditions and explorers were on the look- 
out’ elsewhere throughout the circle of 
polar coasts Mr. Stadling was well qual- 
iffed for this, not only by his scientific 
training and experience in polar travel (he 
Was one of those who went with Andrée 
to Spitzbergen, and saw him sail away 
into the arctic eternity,) but also by his 
knowledge of the Russians and_ their 
language. The present book (illustrated 
from original photographs) is the remin- 
iscence of that journey which, during the 
Autumn of 1898, carried the author to the 
mouth of the Lena River, thence across 
the coast-tundra to the Yenisei, 
that river to civilization, Its only 
so far as Andrée was concerned, 
make it, certain that he never came 
that region, and his friend the writer con- 
fesses that he has no faith that any trace 
of him will ever be found. 

While the prime object of the search was 
thus acomplished only negatively, the jour- 
ney ylelded rich results in information 
about..a very little known part of the 
subarctic regions, and also in light upon 
the sotial and industrial condition of Si- 
beria. The book, therefore, one that 
ought to be read by every one interested 
in that part of the world, whether as a 
naturalist or as a sociologist, and, more- 
over, it is very entertaining. 

Mr. Stadling, accompanied by Mr. Knut 
Fraenkel, a brother of one of Andrée’s 
companions, and two others, traveled from 
Moscow to Irkutsk over the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, and has much to say of miseries 
and even deaths among the hordes of 
peasant emigrants who were fleeing from 
the famihe-desolated districts of Russia to 
perhaps worse distresses in the East. For 
more than a thousand miles in the western 
part of~southern Siberia, the train runs 
across @ treeless and often marshy plain, 
almost uninhabited except by Cossack and 
Kirghis shepherds and cattle herders, who 
look wit @tsmay upon the invasion of their 
pastures. he. prospect is no better for the 
newcomers “The overwhelming tide of 
famine-stricken immigrants is, of course,” 
the author remarks, “creating untold 
misery among hundreds of thousands of 
these people in a land with such a 
severe climate as Siberia. To alleviate this 
misery a noble band of self-sacrificing vol- 
at work at the several ‘ eml- 
points,’ and large sums of money 
are also assigned by the authorities for 
relief, but all this work is like emptying 
the sea with a bucket, for tens of thou- 
sands are year carried off by want, 
exposure, and epidemics."’ 

Further east, where a 
stretches for some 1,200 miles between the 
the great Lake Baikal, immi- 
add to their difficulties the 
of the old Siberian settlers, 
restrictions and competition 
of the new order of things, to 
revenge themselves by exactions ag- 
gressions of the most oppressive kind. The 
contrast between these and those 
of emigration into the new lands of Amer- 
fea and Australia are most marked, but it 
is true that many of the troubles arise out 
of the nature and habits of the Russian 
peasantry, are ignorant, gregarious, 
amazing In 
increasing at 
both towns and rural 
population hitherto 
almost of adventurers, 
and a corrupt police and 
life and 


and up 
result, 
was to 
near 


is 


poor 


unteers are 


gration 


every 


wooded country 


and 
must 


hostility 
who hate the 


steppes 
grants 
active 
and seek 
and 


scenes 


who 
to an degree 
things 
in 
in a 

wholly 


and credulous 
this state of 
a frightful rate 
districts where, 
made up 
convicts, 
truth is unknown 
are never. safe 

One explanation 
humanity Mr. Stadling finds in the influ- 
ence of the forest, out of which all 
semblance of Siberian civilization has been 
carved. This vast forest, called the taiga, 
fs an endless wood of pine, cedar, spruce, 
beech, birch, and other Northern trees, 
which extends unbrokenly for 4,500 miles 
east and west and 1,500 miles north and 
south. ‘ Only by means of the great rivers 
and their tributaries may civilized man 
penetrate this gigantic wilderness, whose 
inmost depths have never been trodden by 
the foot of any human being * * * and the 
wanderer penetrating into dark re- 
cesses is overpowered by mysterious 
gloom and majesty.” 

The description of travel along the few 
roads in this forest, and of his wanderings 
a little way into it in search of shamans’ 
graves or something else, are pleasing and 
powerful examples of such writing, 
lead to thoughtful comment, thus: 

“To the first immigrant from ‘ Little 
Mother’ Russia, it presented itself as a 
new world of struggle for life, a stern 
reality which remodelled his life and char- 
acter. He brought with him the memory of 
merry of the shores of the Volga; 
he brought with him his good-natured so- 
ciability, the songs and legends ef his 
native land. I see him in the midst of the 
taiga, whither he has gone alone to hunt 
and trap. By and by he is subdued by his 
surroundings He feels no Inc Imation to 
smile, and songs pass his lips—the 


crime is 


soldiery, 
and property 


for this dark picture of 


its 
its 


and 


scenes 


no now 


— 

*THROUGH SIBERIA. By J. Stadling. Edited 
by F. H. H, Guillmard. With 47 illustrations 
and 2 maps. Pp. 314. Westminster, London 
Archibald Constable & Co.; New York E. P 
Dutton & Co. 1901. $6 


voice of man sounds too strange in the 
death-silence of the endless forest, or is 
swallowed up by its wildly roaring music. 
* * *© Wherever he looks his eyes fall 
only upon the mossy trunks and the dark 
branches of the spruce. And with this his 
spiritual horizon becomes more and more 
limited. Day by day he finds it more dif- 
ficult to break through the dark circle 
which surrounds him and his home, The 
old songs are silenced, the old memories 
wither away and die, the old legends are 
forgotten. He is no longer the talkative 
and sociable Russian mujik; he becomes 
uncommunicative and gloomy; his look is 
no longet' open and steady, but shy and 
restiéss' like that of some wild beast look- 
ing for prey. 

“These first immigrants to the Siberian 
forests * ° . : 


not only hunted the natives 
like, wild animals, but, under the influence 
of drink, often fopght and killed one an- 
other for titles. One of the principal 
causes of these sanguinary conflicts among 
themselves was lack of women. Families 
were few in numbers, and those parents 
that had daughters would not give them 
away in* marriage because they needed 
them at home. Then there was a ukase 
promulgated, ordering parents to marry 
their daughters, at the risk of severe pun- 
ishment in case of refusal, and girls who 
refused to be married were to be beaten 
with birch boughs. As in ancient times, 
peditions were undertaken the villages 
of the natives to rob them of the girls, yet 
the lack of women still continued, and so 
did the murderous feuds. * * * These 
traits of character, it is true, have been 
modified somewhat in later years, but 
among the genuine ‘ Tscheldon,’ or old Si- 
berian settlers, they still prevail.’’ 


Such are the conditions and people await- 
ing modern emigrants to this old-new land. 

The Vist River Lena—which rivals the 
Mississippi-Missouri in length and the Am- 
azon in outflow—was reached near the head 
of navigation and descended by means of a 
rickety steamer to Yakutsk. Its scenery 
strongly attracted the travelers, who were 
pained by the constant sight of bargeloads 
of exiles, slowly drifting toward the hope- 
less north, some with “ politicals "’ of noble 
birth and education. One of its greatest 
tributaries is the Vitim, upon which there 
are gold mines worked partly by convict 
and partly by free labor, both at starva- 
tion wages and under the worst conditions, 
physical and economic. The soil of. these 
gold diggings is perpetually frozen, and the 
miners must work kneedeep in ice-cold wa- 
ter, and under the lash of police overseers; 
and at night go to overcrowded barratks, 
teeming with dirt, vermin, and disease. 
They get no pay until the end of the sea- 
son, except what they have “ trucked” at 
the owners’ stores, and then in September 
go to Vitim to spend in criminal riot in a 
few days the earnings of a season. The 
same is true of other Siberian gold dig- 
gings, whose beds do not yield anywhere 
near what they may under the more im- 
proved methods that are now just begin- 
ning to be introduced. It is believed that 
the mineral wealth of Central Siberia will 
prove far beyond anything now suspected, 
and foreign capital is beginning to embark 
“ prospecting.” 


ex- 
to 


in 
Stadling, 
that 

this 


hampered Mr. 
until late in June 
the north, and 


Various delays 
so that it was not 
he left Yakutsk for 
delay enabled him to learn and-~ record 
much very curious information as to men 
and affairs in that almost unknown re- 
gion. The Yakut race is sketched at length, 
and their ruin is shown to be fast ap- 
proaching through the dreadful process of 
* Russianization.” Here, everywhere 
else in the north, the remoter and more 
thoroughly pagan nomads are superior to 
those near the Russian and high- 
ways. - 

Late 


as 


towns 


the steamer landed the 
party Balun, the last settlement down 
the river, but it was not until the middle 
of September that Stadling, Fraenkel, and 
a Norwegian trader and interpreter started 
“to drift down to the delta in a miserable 
boat and begin their real search of the 
Arctic coast. This was too late, and the 
result was that the arctic Winter overtook 
them on an island in the delta and froze 
them up as prisoners for several weeks 
From this they were extricated by reindeer 
hunters and started westward. Then en- 
sued hundreds of miles of travel across 
the frozen tundras, passed along from one 
band of Samoyedes or other men to an- 
other, now drawn by reindeer and then by 
dogs. The arctic night- overspread the 
vast level wastes of ice and snows, the 
temperature fell again and again below the 
freezing point of mercury, yet they trav- 
eted every day and often slept out at night 
without shelter. This Taimyr peninsula, 
the most northern region in the world in- 
habited by any except Eskimos, is the 
abode all the year of nomads, who might 
be prosperous and happy, with their rein- 
deer and game and catch of valuable furs, 
were they not kept swindled and starved 
to the brink of death by the most brutally 
and rascally~ of Russian traders, whose 
agents rob them and make slaves of them 
throughout life. 

This adventurous and interesting part of 
the book ends when the Yenisei River is 
safely reached, along whose banks the ex- 
plorers returned by dog and horse sledge 
to Krasnoyarek and the railroad. The 
clear, modest, and interesting way in 
which the story is told lends a romantic 
charm to the simple incidents and to the 
simpler annals of the rude, unfortunate 
people whom they met and were constant- 
ly indebted to. The printing is adequately 
beautiful 

Mr. Stadling hfs volume 
chapter, showing keen insight, upon 
economic and cultural conditions and 
pects of Siberia. Of these he 
to take a most depressing view. The 


in June 


at 


closes with a 

the 
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is compelled 
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tistics that he quotes in regard to educa- 
tion show an astonishing illiteracy and ab- | 


sence of school facilities, crime and law- 
lessness are increasing, and little effort is 
being made to improve these defects. The 
railroad he regards as likely to be of very 
little service to the countfy, since the 
freight charges are and must remain pro- 
hibitive of the export of cereals, which is 
the main source of Siberian wealth. “The 
only cure for that, in his opinion, Is the 
establishment of regular sea traffic be- 
tween her upper river valleys and Europe. 
This is entirely feasible, but is not only 
neglected, but opposed politically. Here 
he approaches, as he feels sure he would 
do wherever he turned seeking relief, the 
real barrier which Hes betwean Siberia and 
prosperity—the corrupt, self-seeking, and 
antiquated official class, which rules the 
country partly by bad tradition, but mainly 
for its own personal and caste advantage. 
Until reforms are made in its government, 
Siberia must remain much as it has always 
of waste and misery and 


been—a place 


crime 


The Art of the Orator.* 


Probably nevet before has there been 
much eagerness among the reading public 
to secure collections of the greatest of 
spoken literary efforts. In response to 
this demand, several editions of the works 
ancient and modern, have been 
In at least two cases (‘‘ The 
“The World's Best 
made 


so 


of orators, 
forthcoming 
World's Urators”’ and 
Orations"’) the selections have been 
with great care and are thoroughly repre- 
sentative Hitherto, however, except in 
thescase of individual speakers, we believe 
that no attempt has been made to collect 
in permanent form occasional addresses 
and after-dinner speeches which, although 
in many cases worthy of distinction, have 
had their fate confided to the memory ol 
the few who heard them or to the columns 
of the daily press. ‘“ The Library of Mod- 
in ten volumes, is an at- 
together with appropriate 
descriptive articles and illustrations sig- 
nificant after-dinner speeches, classic and 
popular lectures, the best occasional ad- 
dresses, together with stories and anec- 
dotes characteristic of the last half of the 


century that has just passed. 

Mr. Thomas B. Reed, formerly Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, is the editor in chief.ef the work be- 
fore us, and with him are associated Justin 
McCarthy, Rossiter Johnson, and Albert 
Ellery Bergh, with an able and well-known 
There is no doubt 
general desire 
remains to 
out in 


Eloquence," 
tempt bring 


ern 
to 


committee of selection. 
that there has long been a 
for such a work, and it only 
see how the idea has been carried 
the present instance 

Three volumes are devoted to after-din- 
ner speeches. Here we find that the speak- 
ers themselves have assisted the editors in 
making selections; among thése are White- 
law Reid, William Jennings Bryan, Henry 
Van Dyke, Sir Henry M. Stanley, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Joseph Jefferson, Sir Henry 
Irving, Arthur T. Hadley, John D. Long, 
David Starr Jordan, and others of equal 
note In the volumes devoted to lectures 
we have Agassiz, on ‘‘ Man and Monkeys” 
Matthew Arnold, on ‘“*‘ Numbers"; Jules 
Claretie, on ‘Shakespeare and Moliére’ 
F. Marion Crawford, on “ Pope Leo XIII,” 
also the famous lectures of men 
like Curti ‘Artemus Ward,” 
and Mark Among the occ 
addre are specimens from Andrew 
Lang, Edgar Allan Poe, Oliver 
Holmes, William Howells, John Rus 
kin, Thomas C Hamilton Wright 
Mabie Walter Henry Timrod 
Walter Pater, Henry 
Edmund Stedman, &« 

So far as we know, no attempt has 
hitherto been made to collect post-prandial 
although the speeches of Chat 
Depew have independently 
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Sport on Scottish Coasts.* 


What big game hunting is ashore wild- 
fowl shooting is on the coasts and the sea, 
Mr. Millais is doubtless right in say- 
ing that “ in either of them can 
only be gained by years of hard (and often 
dangerous) work, keen and constant obsery- 
ation, and self-reliance that is equal to any 
emergency.’ And for this very reason each 
of these sports gratifies a thirst for knowl- 
which, Dr. Nansen has 
cease to be men. But 
because of the broad 
the eye has play, 
more inspiring ap- 
he in 


and 
success 


without as 
said somewhere, 
wildfowl shooting, 
vision through which 
gives the sportsman a 
preciation of nature than 
stalking big game. 

As the title of the books before us indi- 
cates, Mr. Millais, fourth of the late 
Sir John Everett Millais, the eminent art- 
ist, himself artist of no small reputa- 
tion, has endeavored to give us a series of | 
sketches embracing impressions, 
and 1 with his 


anecdotes dealing 


edge, 
we 


acquires 


son 


an 


opinions, 
experience 
1 wildfowler on the Scottish coasts, 
treated before, and by 
Mr. Millais brings to it 
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Library 
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offer for sale at favorable prices. Among 
the rare volumes are fine copies of 
Chaucer, 1561; 
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Ptolemy’s Geography, 14738; 
(first book printed with copper plates;) 
Cicero Cato Major, 1744; 
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of beautiful illustrated volumes. 
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not only the enthusiasm of an amateur 
sportsman and naturalist, but the percep- 
tion and temperament of the artist, who is 
able to turn the deadest calm into story and 
most silent day with 
myriads of wildfowl sporting just beyond 
the ken. Although there must have been 
times when his gun was forced to lie idla, 
evidently he was never at a loss how to ap- 
preciate the rapidly shifting scenes that 
were going on about. him, for his camera 
and sketchbook had their part to play, and 
they played it well. As a we have 
some fine pictures of wildfowl life, in sport, 
in repose, in flight, and before and after 
the fatal shot. To some of these pictures, 
the phrase ‘improbable if not true” will 
doubtless be yet all sportsmen will 
recognize their and quite likely wax 
reminiscent over 
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A Little Metrymount Stevenson.* 


“ Aes Triplex,’ 


of the best 


say 


of Robert 
Louis originally 
| lished in ‘“* Virginibus Puerisque,”’ has been 
by the for the 
their b little single-volume 
bearing the imprint of the M 
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- THE COLONIES. 


A History of the Thirteen Ameri- 
can Ones.* 


volume in the series of “ The 
Nations’ is a creditable and 

The two volumes have been 
the purpose of telling the 
story of the American Colonies in a man- 
ner that would meet the requirements of 
the general reader rather than those of the 
epecial student. Yet the student will find 
these pages aglow with a peculiar interest 
that comes from a straightforward and 
well-told tale.. The narrative is ‘eertainly 
readable, and the dramatic incidents of the 
founding and nurture of the little plants 
that were to grow into a great Nation, are 
given such a setting, and the historical 
trustworthiness so carefully preserved, that 
they certainly form a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the nascent years of 
the Republic 
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ties of daily 
their 


and, 


tudy business 


enterprise, above 


which was 


religion, 
founding 
all the colonies 
includes the history of 
New Hampshire, 
a time has the tale 
the Virginia colony been told gut so 
powerful are the dramatic incidents of those 
early beginnings that it never lacks inter- 
est. The wonder is that from so beggarly 
and miserable a start so much could be ac- 
complished. It would have taken a bold 
man at period in the history of that 
early planting to have prophesied great 

Capt. Smith left the little band, 
up of so many divers and unruly 
elements, never to Virginia again, in 
September, 1609. 

When the Indians found out his departure 
they descended in open war. The narrative 
Bays: 


Thirty 
the 
rest 


o large 
and maintenance of 

The first volume 
Virginia, Massachusetts, 
and New York. Many 


of 


one 


things. 
made 


see 


of the colonists stole one of 
vessels to go off buccaneering. The 
saw death enter some dwelling every 
day, waited till he had passed by, buried 
the corpse, and tore down the house for 
firewood. The palisades were burned, the 
gates hung on rusty, broken hinges. Roots, 
hogs, hens, sheep—all was devoured. The 
worer sort took up an Indian that had been 
illed and ate him, and so did divers one 
another, boiled and stewed. with roots and 
herbs. This was the time which still to 
this day we call the Starving Time. 


Sorry indeed was it for the poor gentlemen 
and adventurers who had come to seek 
riches in the mines to be developed. Piti- 
ful the spectacle of this starving band! 
Then came the desertion and James- 
town was almost a thing of the past. But 
the town and the colony were not be 
abandoned. Ere the disheartened and 
fleeing survivors of many perils and dis- 
appointments in the wilderness could clear 
the roads, a strange shipload of English 
sailors shouted “‘ Ship ahoy.’’ Lord de la 

farre had come bringing abundant sup- 
plies and more colonists. How strange is 
this picture following right on the heels of 
failure, famine, and terrible fear: 

Lord de la Warre's health was poor and 
permitted him to stay only nine months. 
But thrift and prosperity attended his stay. 
Vested -with almost absolute powers, he 
bore himself as a Viceroy. Every morning 
when the church bells rang for early serv- 
ite he compelled the whole colony to at- 
tend with him. Although some murmured, 
they all fell into line. After prayers they 
formed again and each man went to his 
appointed work. On Sundays and Thurs- 
days the Governor went to full service in 
his robes, with escort of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Admiral, Vice Admiral, Master of the 
Horse, and his entire council, “‘with a guard 
of fifty halberd bearers marching behind 
him ’’—a brave show in the gray de la 
Warre livery. 

The little church in the wilderness, 
sixty feet long by twenty-four wide, 
an uncouth structure, and comported oddly 
enough with all this brave array of power 
and dignity. From the story of the most 
loyal dominion, the author turns to the 
second colony, Massachusetts, the most 
northerly Maine woods, new Plymouth, and 
the Pilgrims’ seventy years’ experiment. 
How few can realize now in these days of 
prosperity and opulence how hard ft was 
for the settlers to gain a foothold on the 
rugged New England Coast! Winters of cold 
and famine were followed by Summers of 
burning heat. Once there was but a pint 
of maize for the whole colony. By equal 
division each person had five kernels, which 
were parched and eaten out of hand. 

The struggle was intense. The graves 
were many. But out of it all survived the 
folk of New England, the folk that are the 
backbone of the American Nation. 

The story of these thirteen colonies is a 
good tonic and a good corrective. The man 
who thinks all the good lies behind us in 
the simple and democratic early days of 
the nation may learn something about hu- 
man nature and the course of history much 
to his advantage. 

As he reads these pages the patriot feels 
a fresh thrill of love possess him, not alone 
for that one particular spot-whose local 
habitation and name may have been the 
place of his birth, but for one and all of 
these colonies whose united spirit and 
noble efforts gave birth to a Government 
in “ the land of the free and the home’ of 
the brave.” 

If Massachusetts, long before the rattling 


*THE STORY OF THE NATIONS, THE THIR- 
TEKEN COLONIES, _By Helen Ainslie Smith, 
In two parts. Part |, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York. Part I., 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Penneyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. New York 
and Lendon: G. P. Putnam's Sons. The 
Knickerbocker Press. 1001. Two volumes, 
with portraits, illustrations, and maps. 12mo. 
Part [., pp. xii.-442; Part iL, pp. Pell. D0, 
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Lexington Common, gave 
notice to the world that a new era had 
begun, declared that “all just and lawful 
government must originate in the free con- 
sent of the people,”’ the echo of the 
vance shot of the minute men had 
ceased when the famous 
claration of Independence was put 
by the people of Charlotte, N. C.; 
Virginia joined in with her declaration 
“prepared to defend her claim with 
sword,’ and the fire of liberty 
with increasing and steady ardor 
Georgia to New Hampshire. 
The writer's perspective is 
good. Some things aprear in 
prominence and others are dwarfed to at 
tenuated disproportions. But as a whole 
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North Carolina 


now 
here that 
there 
social 
than 
large 
rich, well-educated master, and many were 
the small farms and rude clearings worked 
after a fashion by the women rather than 
the men, by black or in- 
dentured white servants. There not 
enough slaves to develop. the utive 
ability shown by the rich planters of 
Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, 
but there were enough to do the 
the manual labor and make their owners 
despise it. The white redemptioner when 
his bondage was over had little difficulty 
in rising to live on a level with former 
masters. Although living near the water 
and going hither and thither in light, flat 
pungies, the North Carolinians neither 
built seagoing craft nor navigated 
and neglected excellent fisheries. 


we glean 
life 
feeling 
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here 
colony. 


mansion and a 
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Many differences were set, led by Judge 
Lynch; the more formal courts were held 
in taverns, where the tedium of business 
was relieved by glasses of grog, while the 
Judge’s decisions were not put on record, 
but were simply shouted by the crier from 
the inn door, or at the nearest market- 
place. 


At social functions the entertainment 
consisted of strong drink, gambling, and 
free fights. They had mails from Vir- 
ginia once a month, now and then a New 
England trader and a piratical rover 
George I., however, coveted them for his 
own. Bad Governor succeeded bad Gov- 
ernor. Things got to be very bad. The 
proprietors sold out to the crown, all but 
one, and he got a slice of territory. The 
price was somewhat less than £50,000. 
North Carolina is said to have been the 
only colony transferred to the crown with 
the peaceful consent of all concerned 
Though all this happened in 1729, it did 
not prevent the growth of liberal senti- 
ments, but only hastened the inevitable 
day of freedom, 


One Woman in a Thousand Years. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
In the notable controversy which 
about your clever correspondent 
two years ago it was said that woman is 
the equal of man “in everything but phys- 
ical strength and selfishness."’ This asser- 
tion of equality, varied by one of superior- 
ity, is frequently made. Let. us suppose 
that some audacious person makes this 
declaration: Woman is more inferior to man 
in intellectual strength than she is in phys- 
ical, and more inferior morally than she its 
mentally. Women’s rights women and their 
male abettors are backward about claim- 
ing superior muscular strength for woman. 
Brazen impudence is abashed before the 
dynamometer. For the determination of the 
relative intellectual status of the two 
sexes there are methods and measurements 
hardly less decisive than the dynamometer 
in the other field. Take Librarian Foster's 
books of power as one of these measure- 
ments. Doubtless the list is unbiased and 
made without thought of the woman ques- 
tion. It contains 103 titles, as printed in 
your paper of April 6. Of these three are 
the names of women. According to. this, 
women have contributed a little less than 3 
per cent. to the classical literature of the 
world. But in six or more cases the books 
named are of multiple authorship—the Bi- 
ble, the Mahabharata, The Federalist, &c. 
Adding these grouped and unnamed writers, 
all of them men so far as known, we shall 
have perhaps 150 individual authors and 
leave the proportion of women at about 2 
per cent. Mr. Foster's list covers some 
3,000 years of human effort, and he finds 
worth including one woman to a thousand 
years. HEMAN WILKINS. 
SpringfieTa, Mass., April 25, 1901. 4 
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Second Issue of the Elston Press.* 


The secund issue of the new Elston Press, 
a beautifully made reprint of Richard de 
Bury’s Philobibion, originally finished in 
1345, and first printed at Cologne in 1473,, 
from de Bury’s own manuscript, has just 
THE PHILOBIBLON OF RICHARD DE BURY. 

‘Translated into English by John Beilingh: 

Inglis, 1262, now newly done 

Clarke Conwell. Pp. 

M. O'Kane. 1901, 
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Conwell's press. 
chosen for such reprint 
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Nell Gwynn.* 

Mr. Hazleton has tried the dangerous ex- 
periment of making a story out of his play 
in opposition to the present fashion of dra- 
matizing a novel as soon as it 
and he can hardly be congratulated on the 
result. The words of the story seem to be 
practically the words of the play, and the 
connecting thread of the description might 
have been provided by almost any one fort- 
unate enough to haye seen Miss Crosman in 
her spirited rendering of the part of Nell 
Gwynn. In neithér story nor play does the 
author pretend more than a slight 
half fanciful picture of the time and 
characters involved, liveliness being 
essential and~dlominating ingredient of 
litle potpourri of incidents. 
Nell, the King, 


mouth skip about 
disregard of 


of and 


is written, 


to and 


the 
the 
his 
Consequently, 
Buckingham, and Ports- 
the stage with a happy 
historfeal dignity There 
passages, but there is nothing really 
worth the doimg that was not in the play 
and that is not the worse for being adapted 
to another form 


“The Theatrz,” Old and New. 


To The New York Times. Saturday Review: 

Your issue of April 27 contains the an- 
nouncement that a new illustrated period- 
icai, to be called The Theatre, is to make 
its appearance with Mr. Arthur Hornblow 
as editor. It seems to me this is a misera- 
ble piece of business; that Mr. Hornblow 
might have at least paid me the fraternal 
courtesy of consultation before using the 
name of a magazine that was made famous 
by me, that cost a fortune, that started 
many young writers into prosperity and 
prominence, and did an incalculable amount 
of good in the theatrical profession. Owing 
to unhappy circumstances of a _ peculiar 
nature, at which time Augustin Daly was 
associated with me, the magazine was sus- 
pended. Recently I have announced to 
many friends, and it has been published in 
various journals, that I would revive The 
Theatre next Fall, and many of my old 
contributors who have since become distin- 
guished have offered to rally around me. 
Now I see that Mr. Hornblow and others 
are going to take my business in spite of 
the fact that The Theatre was duly copy- 
righted, owned by an incorporated com- 
pany. and eight volumes of the magazine 
are still selling. 

It would seem as if almost any one en- 
gaged in literature would leave to me all I 
could get out of a name after having ex- 
pended over a hundred thousand dollars in 
ts exploitation and hardly escaping my 
own crucifixion. DESHLER WELCH. 

New York, April 28, 1901. 


Mrs. Isabel Strong, the stepdaughter and 
amanuensis of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
gives in the May number of The Critic an 
interesting account of “Tin Jack,"’ the 
original of Tommy Haddon in “The 
Wrecker.” Jack Buckland was his name, 
and his picture shows him to be all that 
one expects of the hero of Mr. Stevenson's 
story. The same number also contains a 
new method of bird study, illustrated and 
described by Francis Hobart Herrick. 
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